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Scribner’s New Illustrated Books. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE in Italy, Greece, and the Levant. Edited by W. P. P. Lona- 
FELLOW. Containing 12 full-page photogravure plates and over 250 text illustrations. This edition 
limited to 500 copies. Quarto, decorated parchment binding, $25. 00 net. 





This elaborate and exhaustive work is the fruit of years of careful The wealth of inatention ast only 
illuminates the text but decorates it so effectively as to a 9: and sumptuous volume. A complete glos- 
poy ys nag amt a a 8 Be 

e public. 


CORREGGIO: His Life, his Friends, and his Time. By Dr. Corrapo Riccrt. With 16 full-page photo- 
gravure 7g and over 200 text illustrations. Royal 8vo, $12.00 net. 


One of th aneet Species a8 Weil of Ge Se, The author, a a tet EE 
of the study he has devoted to io, and the facilities granted him by the Italian gov naturally, 


sumptuous art work, uniform in style with the handsome “ Life of Rembensdt” by Mickel toned two years ago. 


LITTLE RIVERS. A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness. By Henry Van Drxe. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $2.00 
“The idleness was indeed which has provided such a store of restful and amusement for those who follow the 
author through these pages in his summer wanderings. The book is illustrated.”— New York Observer. 
THE ART OF LIVING. By Rosert Grant. With 136 illustrations by C. D. Grsson, B. W. Ciuve- 
prinst, and W. H. Hype. 12mo, $2.50. 
one practical problems in the every-day life of the every-day man with his characteristic wit and fancy.”"— Boston 
THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS, and Other Stories. By Rosert Grant. With 21 full-page illus- 
trations by C. D. Grsson, Irvine R. Wizes, A. B. WENzELL, and C. CaRLETON. 12mo, $1.50. 
“ They are oo spe art SO See Se ey ae SS Cea ee 
UNC’ EDINBURG. A Plantation Echo. By Tuomas Netson Pace. Illustrated by B. W. Curveprnst. 
Small folio, | $1.50. Uniform with the handsome illustrated editions of “ Marse Chan,” “Meh Lady,” 
and “ Polly.” 
“Mr. Sere ee Semen tat the chery to amanntien "Doce Bee holiday volume. The illustrations are so 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marton Crawrorp. Fully illustrated by E. L. Weexs. Sq. 12mo, $1.50. 
Week er eciae alee tah wall aopeninhed — life nee AR orien On Sth gt. It is well illustrated by Mr. 
THE MODERN POSTER. By Arsene ALexanpre, M. H. Srretmann, H. C. Bonner, and Avcust 
Jaccact. With upwards of 60 illustrations. But 1000 numbered copies are printed. The first 250 on 
Japan paper, price $6.00 net; 750 on enamelled paper, price $3.00 net. 
A novel and beautiful book, consisting of contributions on this Intent artistic development, flly 
illustrated wi juctions feature is th of the 
by Will HL. Bradley, of which only 1000 are printed, ove for each volume, and all numbered. “ook, dail 
ECHOES FROM THE SABINE FARM. By Evcene and Roswett Martin Frevp. Beautifully 
illustrated by Epmunp H. Garrett. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. Summer Days in Winter Months. By Cuartes A. Srop- 
parp, D.D., Editor of the New York Observer. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


COLLEGE GIRLS. By Asse Carter Gooptor. [Illustrated by C. D. Grsson. 12mo, $1.25. 


MISS JERRY. By Avexanver Brack. A novel and original love-story, illustrated from photographs 
from life. 16mo, $1.00. 














} CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
IMPORTANT HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 








LITERARY SHRINES. 
The Haunts of Some Famous American Authors. By Txxo- 
pore F. Wours, M.D., Ph.D. a a 
gravures, crushed buckram extra, gilt top, deckel 
cages, $1.25 ; half calf or half morocco, $3.00 


A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE 
Among the Haunts of Famous British Authors. te Ge 
porE F. Wotrs, M.D., Ph.D. Illustrated with 4 photo- 
gravures. 12mo, crushed buckram extra, gilt top, deckel 

edges, $1.25; half calf or half morocco, $3.00. 


Pwo volumes ino ben, $2.50; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 
Be maar seme hn ar eae OE eee ae a ne eebrare be Do cemmen enh whieh, iis bast telgved 


authors lived and wrote. He has made 


repeated pilgrimages to 
intercourse and correspondence with many of the authors referred to. 


the shrines described in his works, and has been favored by 





CERVANTES. 
Th History of the Valorous and Witty Knight-Errant, Don 
of Mancha. _ Translated by Thomas Sheen” The 
, and illustrated by Frank 
$4.00; half calf or half 
THE in Gb WORKS OF nag i LAMB. 


oh Lamb and 
Sis Stent. |: 16mo, cloth, sh00; 
. Published in connection with oh Gibbings Gar 





A LAST CENTURY MAID. 


A Juvenile by Annz H. Wuarrton, author of “ bh 
Colonial Doorways,” ann Days and Dames,”’ etc. 


A WEDDING, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Stories by Jutzzn Gorpon, author of * A Diplomat’s Diary,’” 
” eaten ete. Tall 1dmo, tasheom, $1.00. F 
A COLONIAL WOOING. 


C. Assorr, author of “‘ The Birds 
ete. 12mo, cloth, 


A oy 


By CHARLES 
a Us,” “ Travels in a Tree-Top,”’ 





THE SORROWS OF SATAN ; 


Or, the Strange Experience of one Geoffrey Tempest, Millionaire. 


A Romance. By Manre Corett1, author of “* Barab 
frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


» “The Soul of Lili 


Ns “ Ardath,”’ “ Thelma,” “ Vendetta.” With 


The announcement of a new novel from the pen of Marie Corelli may easily be termed the most important of the present 


year. The author has been busily engaged upon the work ever since the publication 


last novel, “* Barabbas,”’ now in its twenty-fifth thousand. 


and consequent enormous success of her 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE. 


In eight volumes. Hlustrated with twenty-four photograv- 
sight Nena, cloth, $8.07 ball calf or half moroceo, $20.00. 


NAPOLEON’S LAST VOYAGES. 
the Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, R.N., 
.B. (on board the “* Undaunted ”’), and John R. ‘Glover, 
Admiral Cockburn 


} ah burn (on board the ** North- 
umberland”’). With meme ——~ and illastrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00 


BISMARCK’S TABLE TALK. 


es en Hy ty by Cuarczes Lowe, 
author of “Prince Bismaick: an Biog- 
— = With portrait. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND RHYMES. 


S. Barrxe-Goutp. With illustrations by mem- 
Art School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN. 


By Exzasera_ Parrs TRAq, author of “The Autobiog- 
a Illustrated. 16mo, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ANIMALS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Hewry Scuerren, F.ZS. Sa ees eas ae 
and numerous wood-cuts. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 





THE WONDERS OF MODERN MECHANISM. 
A Résumé of > in Mechanical, he a 


authes of “Artistic Homes, and ioe 
to Balid Theae The History of Marlborough.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
THE EVERGREEN. 


A Northern Seasonal. Part II. The Book of Autumn. Illus- 
trated. 4to, embossed leather, $2.00 net. 


THE STORY OF A MARRIAGE. 
By Mrs. Atrrep Batpwin. Published in connection with 
5 — ‘aot Co. Six illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt top,. 


$1.50 
COUSIN MONA. 

A Story for Girls. By Rosa NovucHETTE — anthor of 
* Little Miss Muffet,” “ Aunt Diana,” 12mo, illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.25. 

TROOPER ROSS, AND SIGNAL BUTTE. 


Tw ae vee olume. Captain Caartes Kina, 
USA. With iileetrotions by Chases ft Stocbews Gane 


A NEW ALICE IN THE OLD WONDERLAND. 
A Peisy 0 Tale by A. M. Ricuarps. Profusely illustrated by 
Jr. 12mo, cloth, gilt rg $1.50. 
GIRLS Phe vege 
By Amy E. Buancuanrn, author bh oy al ete. Ilus- 
trated by Ida Waugh. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





— i of a postal card mentioning Tax D1au, we will take pleasure in mailing you our Illustrated Catalogue of 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pustisners, Parapevpuia. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
EDITIONS OF FINE LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Chambers’s Encyc 


Lanett: Sa Gazetteer of the 
F 1895. 8v0, 1 vol, 

"rw! meriani aint 

turkey or half 

rami, 88 B00” With Patent Index, 75 cents 


" Lippincat’s ~~ tres 
Edited by J. Tuo: “D2 cos 
ane bi5.00; 00 ; half turkey, 00 ; ha al 
; half russia, $15. 2 vols., 
pa $15.00 ¥ A. turkey, $18.00. With 
Patent Index, 75 


Ss. heaiha Allibone. 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERA’ 
AND BRITISH AND 


Fostzr Krex. 
8 50; aoe $1.00 half 
NEW DICTIONARY oF POETICAL Quo- 


ee gh'00; Gleanings for the Curious, $3.50. 


Worcester’s Unabridged 
Quarto Dictionary. 
Sheep, marbled edges, say Bd 


Bronté’s Novels. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with Life. Illustrated. 











Bulwer’s Novels. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 47 > 12mo, cloth, 
$58.75 ; half calf, gilt, $117.50. 


Lord Chesterfield. 

NEW EDITION. Chesterfield’s Letters to His 
Son. 5 vols., 8vo, cloth, $12.50; half calf, 
$20.00; three-quarters calf, $22.50. 

Dickens. 


THE STANDARD EDITION of the Works of 
Charles Dickens. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, per Y~ 

oat calf, 41% $120.00 ; Bre os se ee 

3 rs 
" $125.00 ; tree calf, $140.00; tree 


Sir Walter Scott, Waverley 
Novels. 
A NEW LIBRARY EDITION. In sets. Bound 


vols. ;_ three - quarters 
uncut $125.00. 


uncut, st, $78. cree 
» $150.00; tree calf, $200. 


John Keats. 


ganty bound.” Cloth, $15.00; Japancae alk 


Crown 
8vo, cl 50; half 50 ; 
vO, eerie call S000. calf, $7 


Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
COMPLETE WORKS. 5 vols. 12mo, cloth, 
$6.25 ; half morocco, gilt top, $10.00 ; three- 
quarters calf, $15.00. 





HALF-HOUR SERIES. 
Selected and by Cuartes Morais. 
Uniform in style, and binding. 


Half-Hours with the Best 
American Authors. 


in fi 
Orvalt call $1000, thes quscters oat oe SS 


Half - Henge Loe deiidis 


Two vols. 
dy Crown et $8.0 half calf, 


Half - Hours —_ a Best 


Half-Hours with the Best 
- Humereus Authors. “ 
‘half calf, $10.00 ; three-quarters vets call’ $15.00 


noe nee Tales. 


"prance; Gorman Ch perl 25; 4 


DE LUXE LIBRARY EDITION. Complete 
in 12 vols., $60.00. 


Thomas Buchanan Read. 
POETICAL WORKS. 3 vols. 1$mo, 
25; half calf, gilt, $9. 
Y EDITION. 8vo, 


“2 00; tree calf, $7.50; full 
ro0ed, antique, $7.50. F F 


by ah timer gt 

© 

a half calf, $8.00 ; half morocco, $8.00 
three-quarters calf, gilt top, mgi0.00." 

L. A. Thiers. 

HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND = 
EMPIRE OF FRANCE. Illustrated. 
ply vols. Boe $36.00; half — By 

HISTORY oF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Tlustrated. 5 octavo vols. Cloth, $15.00; 
three-quarters calf or mo- 
rocco, 00. 


Irving’s Sketch gy SE 
NEW EDITION. 2 vols. 


rh gringo Went a 


ASE TO SEE THE LIPPINCOTT EDITIONS OF THE STANDARD AUTHORS. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, carriage paid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pustisuers, . 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.’Ss NEW Books. 








The Key of the Pacific, the Nicaragua Canal. 


By ArcHisaLp Ross Cotqunovn, Indian Public Works Department (Retired), First Administrator of Mashon- 
aland, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.L, A.M.LC.E., etc., ete., etc., author of “ Across Chrysé,” Nya ~ the Shans,” 


«Matabeleland and Our Position in South Africa,” ete., ete. Large demy 8vo, pp. xvii—443 


Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, $7.00. 


ith numerous 





THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 

Edited by Anprew Lanc. With 19 full-page and 81 other 
Illustrations by Henry J. Ford. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 

Rte bn pad ye ge preg ae pm eg 
mans’ well-known series of Fairy and other story books edited by An- 
Sen reaanns Se eae eae Cave 
umes are 

MY OWN FAIRY BOOK. 

By Anprew Lane. With many [Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, T. Scott, and E, A. Lemann. 12mo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 

Cowrsants: Prince Prigio.—Prince Ricardo.— The Gold of Fairnilee. 


A MONK OF FIFE. 
A Romance of the Days of Jeanne D’Arc. 
Done into English from the manuscript of the Scots College 
of Ratisbon. By Anprew Lane. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


“Tt has to do with the flerce wars of 
his French 


Eis touch of tho anties who wacko Bie Commaretal Gente 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER 
OF FRANCE, 

By Srantzy J. Weyman, author of “A Gentleman of 
France,”’ “Under the Red Robe,” ete. With 36 Illustra- 
tions, of which 15 are full-page. Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: 
A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 
By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, au- 
thor of “‘ The Life of Christ,”’ “* Darkness and Dawn,”’ etc 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL DAYS. 
By the Very Rev. A. K. H. Born, D.D., author of “ Twenty- 
five Years of St. Andrews,” ete. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


COUNTRY PASTIMES FOR BOYS. 


MIND AND MOTION and MONISM. 
By the late Grorcr Jonn Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 





JOAN HASTE. A Novel. 
By H. Riwer Haaearp, author of “She,” “ Heart of the 
World,” “‘ The People of the Mist,’’ ete. With 20 full-page 
Illustrations by F. 8S. Wilson. Crown 8vo, 435 pages, cloth, 


ight tnd ction 
consistent creations.” ot Beacon. 


THE STORY OF ULLA, and Other Tales. 


By Epwis Lester Arnoxp, author of ‘Phra the Phoni- 
cian,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
“ Remarkable for or and p! 

taining throughout, 

Scotsman, 


icturesqueness. . . . The book is enter- 
and will be eagerly read by all who take it up.” — 


JOSEPHINE CREWE. A Novel. 


By Heten M. Bourton. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


“A weird story, but one of great power and, in spite of al its traged 
and exacting.” — Com Pmmurctal (Buitaloy. - 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD: 
A Story of Two Sisters. 
By Mrs. M. O. W. OurPmanr, author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Car- 
lingford,”’ “‘ Madam,”’ ete. Crown 8vo, buckram, $1.50. 
“Not many novelists have written so much and so well as Mrs. Oli- 


f+ ~% Spee ased Gomaseste ie. The character-dira’ 
ae  ~ alee the story, as a story, is full of interest.” — Publishers 
t 


AN ORIGINAL COLOR BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A “GOLLIWOGG.” 
Illustrated in color by Frorence K. Urrox, with words by 

BRrRTHA Upron. aes 4to, $2.00. 
— The fun of ‘hls de ee ae can onl 
| with that of the immortal ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ ”"— 
Telegraph. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE WOODS: 


Reprinted Articles and Sketches. 
By Faep J. Wuisnaw, author of aan of Doors in Tsar- 
land.”’ Illustrated. Crown 


Wood Goblins. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 

A Story of Child-Life. By Eprrn Henrierra Fow ier, 
With 12 Illustrations by Philip Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

“* Not one author in five thousand could write such a book as this ; 
for it is a book with child-life, and that is one of the most sub- 
difficult, and themes = any pen can touch. Since 
hey 2 took the reading pu storm, we question if such 
a gemuine bit ushp-tnenutene tee found its way into print as this.”— 
A Daily Free Press, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St., New Yorx. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR JANUARY, 1896, 


WILL CONTAIN 


An Unpublished Note-Book of Hawthorne. 


Written in 1839, while Hawthorne was, for a short time, Weigher and Gauger at 
the port of Boston. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. 


A Story of Maine. By Saran Orne JEweTT, the author of “ Deephaven,” and the 
best known of New England story-tellers. 








The Emancipation of the Post = Office. 


By Joun R. Procter, Chairman U. 8. Civil Service Commission. A forcible state- 
ment of the revolution to be brought about in our postal service by 
the recent consolidation of offices over large areas. 


Congress Out-of-Date. 
A presentation of the abuses due to the present method of convening Congress a year 


after its election, with some suggested remedies. 


Pirate Gold. Part I. The Children of the Road. 


The first instalment of a three-part story of | By Jostan Fiynr. A study of children among 
romantic Boston life in the fifties by F. J. vagrants by an authority widely recognized. 


Stimson (J. S. or Dae). 
The Féte de Gayant. 
The Christian Socialist Movement | p, acnes Rerriier. One of Miss Repplier’s 


of the Century. -most delightful sketches of travel. 


B r : : . . . ; 
maa ae and Kinguley. Sena As the result of a European trip made for the 


purpose of study in provincial France, Mrs. 
The Johnson Club. Mary HartTwett CaTHErwoop will con- 


By Georce Brexseck Hix. An interesting rere prey of readable articles. The 


account of the meetings of a number of dis- 
tinguished Johnson enthusiasts. A Farm in Marne. 


Poems, Book Reviews, and the usual Departments. 


The December, 1895, issue contains THE STARVING TIME IN OLD VIRGINIA, by 
JOHN Fiske. 








On all paid-up subscriptions received before December 20, we will mail the November and December 
issues without charge. 
Thirty-five Cents a Copy. Four Dollavs a Year. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., No. 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NOTABLE GIFT-BOOKS. 


MRS JAMESON’S WORKS ON ART. 
Sacrep anp Lecenpary Art. 2 vols. 
LEGENDs OF THE Monastic ORDERS. 

LEGENDs oF THE Maponna. 
Memores or THE Earty Iratian PAmnrers. 

Edited by Miss Esreruz M. Hurt, with a Memoir and Por- 
trait of Mrs. Jameson. This forms a very beautiful and 
desirable edition of Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works. 5 vols., 
crown 8vo, bound in simple but artistic style. Each volume 
contains nearly 100 illustrations, selected from the works 
of great masters. $3.00 each; the set, $15.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $25.00. 







































































WORKS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 

A beautiful edition of Mr. Burroughs’s writings in nine duo- 
decimo volumes. Printed on cream-tinted laid paper, and 
bound in a simple batentietnetaees With several portraits 
of Mr. Burroughs and engraved title-pages. Limited to 
1,000 sets. Price, cloth, gilt top, $13.50, net, per set ; cloth, 
paper label, untrimmed, $13.50, net; half calf, gilt top, 
$27.00, net. 



































Mr. Burroughs, will 
treasures of literature into a form so artistic and every way attractive. 













STANDISH OF STANDISH. 
By Janz G. Austr. With 20 full-page illustrations by 
Franx T. Carefully printed, attractively bound. 
Mrs. Austin’s most popular novel of the Pilgrims of the Old Ply- 
mouth Colony has been illustrated with fine intelligence and exquisite 
skill by Mr. Merrill. 
































A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 
Selections illustrating the ey ee 















attractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half calf, 

$4.50; full levant, $6.00. 

Mr. Stedman has availed himself of the vast range and richness of 
the field of poetry in Great Britain during the last sixty years to pre- 
pare a book of rare value and attractiveness. 





























CAMBRIDGE POETS. 
The Complete Poetical Works of 
Otrver Wenpext Houmss, 
H. W. Loneretiow, 
Joun G. Wurrrier. 
Beautifal volumes, each with a portrait, a 
ical tables, 











































CAMBRIDGE BROWNING. 

Containing over 1,000 pages, printed on thin but opaque paper. 
Large crown 8vo, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, 
or full levant, $7.00. 























Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 














OUR NEW HOLIDAY ‘BOOKS. 


POEMS OF HOME AND COUNTRY. 

By Samvet Franow Surra, D.D., author of “America.” The only 
authorized complete edition of Dr. Smith’s poems, edited under his 
personal supervision, this present year. An invaluable souvenir of the 
loved author of our National Hymn. 

Royal 8vo, 416 pp., illustrated, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

Eprrion pe Luxs, each copy signed by the author, $7.50. 


THE VACANT CHAIR, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Hewny 8 Ww Poems whose pure and tender senti- 
ment touches the heart and whose graceful melody charms the ear. 
16mo, illustrated, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“ They are songs of the hearth and the wayside. The 
melody flows as the brook runs, limpid and rhythmic, without artifice.” 

—The Watchman. 


THE WISE MEN OF ANCIENT ISRAEL AND THEIR 
PROVERBS. 

By Cuaruaus Foster Kent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Liter- 
ature and History in Brown University. 12mo, 208 pp., cloth, $1.25. 
A scholarly, yet brilliant, exposition of one of Israel’s three great 

classes of leaders: The Wise; with an analysis of their sayings in the 

Book of Proverbs, and a full classification of the same. 


DOCTRINE AND LIFE. 
ee eee ee ae = eee ee 
their Relation to Christian Experience. By Groner B. Stevens, Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. 12mo, 
247 pp., cloth, $1.25. 
“The spirit of the book is as devout as its thought is stimulating and 
satisfying.” — The Advance. 


AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO-DAY. 





“A fine specimen of 
Avan Hovey, LL.D., Pres. Newton 


genial, oe nag inteliget criticism.” — 
ewton Theological Institu 


FOUNDATION STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
By Marearet 8. Mooney, Teacher of Literature and Rhetoric, State 


cloth, $1. 
“ The book is one well worth having, for what it suggests, as well as 
for what it contains.’’— Public Opinion. 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS FOR HISTORICAL 
Y. 


STUD 
By Witu1am Arwotp Stevens, D.D., Professor of New Testament In- 
terpretation in the Rochester Seminary, and Ernest De 
Wrrr Burton, Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the 
University of Chicago. 4to, cloth, 249 pp., $1.50. 
An indispensable aid for the study of the Sunday-school lessons. 
“Superior to anything of the kind heretofore published.”— E. B. 
Ayprews, LL.D., Pres. Brown University. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
By Ezexret Grman Rosrson, D.D., LL.D., late President of Brown 
University. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“The ripe product of years of experience, thought, and discussion by 
one of the keenest minds and one of the greatest teachers of our time.” 
—dJ. M. Tarior, D.D., Pres. Vassar College. 


NATURE IN VERSE. 
Compiled by Mary I. Lovzsor. A charming collection of over 270 
choicest poems on nature and kindred subjects, grouped under songs 
of Spring, Summer, etc. 12mo, 319 pp., illustrated, cloth, $1.00. 


These books are for sale by A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago, and other 
or will be sent by the publishers on receipt of price. 


leading 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogues and descriptive circulars of su- 
Text-books. 


perior 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 
262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 110-112 Boylston Street, 








31 East 17th St. New York. 
1028 Arch BOSTON. 


St., Philadelphia. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, 
Professor of European History at Amherst College; formerly Professor of History at Robert College, 


Constantinople. 


With an Introduction by General Lew. Wauace. 


With 250 Illustrations of 


Important Places, Rulers, and Noted People of Ancient Constantinople. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, 


gilt top, $10.00; half morocco, $14.00. 
“The most important treatise . . 
Republican. 


. that has yet appeared in English. . . . 


One of the books of the year.””— Springfield 


** A timely interest far beyond the ordinary.””— Churchman. 





DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


His Fomily Lotter. With a Memoir by Wizi1am MicuaEn 
Rossmrrt. Posteaits. 9 vole. ae, cloth, $8.0. Vol. I, 
Memoir. Vol. IL., Family Letters. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. 
By fauen Warrrnc. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white and gold, 


“ After all, it rests with ourselves as to whether we shall live in a 
World Beautiful.”—Page 10. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S LETTERS. 


From 1847 to 1886. Edited by Masgt Loomis Topp. a 
portrait, view of Miss Dickinson’s Home in 
Jac similes of her handwriting. 2 vols. 16mo, sloth. $2.00. 


THE HELEN area YEAR - BOOK. 


Selections for each day in a She ame. > ae T. Perry. 
With 12 illustrations of by Emm Bayanrp. 
Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


IN HIS NAME. 
A Story of the Waldenses. By Epwarp E. Harz. Illus- 
trated b by G. P. Jacoms-Hoop, R.A. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
FROM JERUSALEM TO NICZEA. 


The Church in the First Three Centuries. (Lowell Lectures.) 
By Pair Starrorp Moxom, author of “The Aim of 
Life.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





A QUAINT SPINSTER. 
AStory. By Francis E. Russexn. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 


JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. 


4 pew Bataiad oft edition. Suh on Intoadnetion be 5. B. 


and portrait and illustrations from dra’ by 
Joun WALLACE. The text revised and edited by D. 


cloth, $1.25 each, 


~~ Drag soe HENRIETTA. 
ae Translated by Anny Lanapon ALGER. 
With Flutes by Hann Scumrran and Ary Renan. 


FROM DREAMLAND SENT. 


A Volume of Poems. By Lian Wane, author of ‘‘ The 
World Beautiful.” 16mo, eloth, $1.25 


THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
By Wiiu1am Morris. Toeatiaglon by E. Borne-Jonzs. 


ted , With decorati 
i mn Or paper, wii ive cover. 


THE CONDITION OF WOMAN IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
A Traveller's Notes. MADAME ref Ay. y Bentzon). 
ith a Portrait and dey etch by To 
Brrravx. by ion io 16mo, cloth. 


$1.25. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGSTERS. 


DOROTHY AND ANTON. 
1 to ‘* Dear Daughter Dorothy.”” By A. G. Piymp- 
Sa el by the author. Benase 12m0, cloth, $1.00. 


THE KEEPER = my SALAMANDER’S 


A Tale of Strange Adventures in Unknown Climes. By Wit1- 
1AM Swatruck. With 95 illustrations by WALTER and 
IsaBEL SHATTUCK. Small 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


THE MUSHROOM CAVE, 
 ~ ‘VELYN Raymonp, author of “‘ The Little Lad ady of the 
orse.’’ Illustrated by Szarxtes. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A JOLLY GOOD SUMMER. 
By Mary P. Wetts Smits. eae by Jessrz McDzr- 
motr. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.25 
IN THE OKEFENOKEE. 
A Story of War Time and the Great Georgia S B 
= = Loon Pumpanson. Illustrated by SEARLEs. 1 12mo" cloth, 
JOEL: A BOY OF GALILEE. 


By Annie Fettows Jonnston. With 10 illustrations by 
Doancas. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





FROWZLE, THE RUNAWAY. 


A Fable for Children. By Lity F. Wessetnorrt. Illus- 
trated by Jessrz McDermorr. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THROUGH FOREST AND PLAIN. 


a » of Flowers and Filibusters. By Asumore Russan 
and Freprrick Boye. Illustrated by Barnes. 16mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 
GOOSTIE. 
YAN AND NOCHIE OF TAPPAN SEA. 
UNDER THE STABLE FLOOR. 

By M. Carrie Hype. 3 vols. L[lustrated. Square 16mo, 

cloth back, paper side ; each, 50 cents. 

DON. 

A ewerigny A the author of ‘* Miss Toosey’s Mission.”” 16mo, 


THE LITTLE LADY OF THE HORSE. 
By Evetyn Raymony. With 21 illustrations by Merri. 
4to, cloth, $1.50. 
THE KNIGHTING OF THE TWINS, 
And Other Stories. By Ciypx Frron. Illustrated. 4to, $1.25. 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES, OR SENT BY THE PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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The Publications of Way & Williams 








PAUL AND VIRGINIA OF A NORTHERN ZONE. 
A Romance. Translated from the Danish of Horezr Dracs- 
MANN, with introductory note by Mr. Francis F. Browne. 
Daintily printed and bound, with cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rocsrs. Gilt top, uncut, $1.25, Also 55 copies 
on hand-made paper, $2.50 net. 
BS ey eet be 
novelist, Holger Drachmann, the publishers have selected ‘* Paul and 
Virginia of a Northern Zone”’ as one of the most characteristic and at- 
tractive of his shorter tales. It is a story of simple life upon a North- 


scenes and life where it is laid. 


NIM AND CUM, AND THE WONDER-HEAD 
STORIES. 
By Catrnartmve Brooxs Yate. Cover and decorations by 
Mr. Broce Rocsrs. 16mo, linen, La top, uncut, $1.25. 


by a graceful fancy and quaint humor, while the ‘“* Won- 
der-Head Stories "’ are full of side lights into animal and insect nature, 
as interesting as they are informing. 


THE LITTLE ROOM, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mapgetens Yate Wrnne. With cover design, frontis- 

piece, and decorations by the author. 16mo, linen, gilt top, 

uncut, $1.25. 

“*The Little Room, and Other Stories ’ is a dainty volume of singu- 
larly original 
acterized in a word; a piece of work full of freshness and talent.” — 
Haminton W. Masm. 


RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES. 


Translated by R. Nisszer Bary. Illustrated by C. M. Gzrx. 
8vo, ornamental cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
“Tt is a reasonable presumption that curiosity will prompt many 

readers to inspect this volume, and it is quite as certain that those who 

read it will be well repaid.”"— Chicago Evening Post. 


THE OLD ENGLISH TALES. 

By S. Baruxe-Goutp. With illustrations by F. D. Bzeprorp. 
This is a collection of old English folk-tales and tradi- 
tionary stories. Beautifully and bountifully illustrated. 
Octavo, cloth, $2.00. 


and interesting tales, skilfully narrated and not to be char- 





LITTLE LEADERS. 
By Wii11aAm Morton Payne. A selection from editorial 
articles written for The Dial by Mr. W. M. Payne, Associate 
Editor. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.50. 


THE DEATH-WAKE; or, Lunacy. 

A Necromaunt in Three Chimeras by Taomas T, Sropparr. 
With an Introduction by Mr. ANprEw Lana. 16mo, car- 
dinal buckram, $1.50 net. 

Mr. Lang in his introduction says: “‘The extreme rarity of the 

* Death-Wake ’ is a reason for its which may or may not 

be approved of by collectors. Of the original edition one author says 

that more than seventy copies were sold in the first week of publication, 
but thereafter the publisher failed in business. . . . The ‘ Death-Wake’ 
is the work of a lad who certainly had read Keats, Coleridge, and Shelley, 


mastery of words, the first indispensable sign of a true poet.” 


UNDER THE PINES, AND OTHER VERSES. 
By Lypia Avery Cooney. Printed from new type on 
deckle-edge paper. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. Edition limited. 


SHELLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
BANQUET OF PLATO. 

A dainty reprint of Shelley’s little-known translation of ‘‘ The 
Banquet of Plato,’’ prefaced by the poet’s fragmentary note 
on “ The Symposium.”’ Title-page and decorations by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, $1.50. Seventy-five copies on hand- 
made paper, $3.00 net. 


HAND AND SOUL. 

By Dante Gasriet Rossetti. Reprinted from The Germ 
by Mr. William Morris at the Kelmscott Press, in the 
“Golden” type, with a specially designed title-page and 
border, and in special binding. 16mo. 525 paper copies 
printed, and 21 on vellum. 300 paper copies for America 
of which 200 are for sale at $3.25. Vellum copies all sold. 


THE WERE-WOLF. 
By Cremence Housman. With title-page, cover design, and 
illustrations by Laurence Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 
[Ready Feb. 1, 1896.] 





*4* The above books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
WAY & WILLIAMS, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
LOVERS TURES THOUSAND SARS AGO. 





A Contribution to Shakespearian Criticism. 


FRANCIS BACON 
AND HIS SHAKESPEARE. 


By Tusnon S. E. Dreon. 

‘“*Mr. Dixon has rendered a-far greater service to Shake- 
spearian students by his intelligent criticism and interpreta- 
tion of the plays than he could possibly have rendered by any 
attempt at paar or yh ra mystery of the authorship by the 

traditional methods of the Baconian school.”’"— Review of 

Reviews. 

Handsomely printed and bound, 12mo, 461 pp., $1.50. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price by the 
publishers, 

THE SARGENT PUBLISHING CO., 
Mownapnocg Brock, Cuicaco. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


“DINNER AT BOSWELL’S” ? 


( This print contains portraits of Doéor Johnson, Boswell, Garrick, and Goldsmith ) 
OR THE 
‘*FIRST MEETING OF BURNS AND SCOTT”? 


Two delightful prints for your library, which we shall be pleased to send anywhere 
for inspection. 


O’BRIEN’S. 


No. 208 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 





Choice Volumes for the Holidays. 


THE LEAST OF THESE, and Other Stories. By 
L. T. Meape. Two Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 250 pages ; 
post-paid, 75 cents. 


vale to the student of sociology. 


as- Stories of an Old Monastery. By Wat- 
Grirrin. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 272 pages; 

oor YD $1.20. 
The Monastery of Grandmont was for eerie met tes 
in the valitical and ecclesiastical life of France and Europe. 
The princi c ter of the tale is almost wholly biographical. 


AT LAST. By Marta Exisze Lauper. 12mo, cloth, 310 


pages; postpaid, 75 cents. 


is so much of travel and and art so skilfully woven 


Rarely history 
into the web of a delightful story. There is not a dull Aig me | 


WY RR TI tg 

akhiaoé. 

PROVIDENTIAL EPOCHS. By Franx M. Brisrot, 
D.D. Illustrated. 12mo, _ ped rl postpaid, $1.25. 


emai le — while ens ye and elegant, and strong in its 
sentences ; but ths weortlt la not Go's entisamterl trots thane 
pam pte yey bw of its pages.”"—Inter Ocean. 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS. By Mrs. I. T. Taursron. 

a 12mo, cloth, 327 pages ; postpaid, $1.00. 

home It tells of bors ~— were neighbors in- 

anak also, 0 neighbors who were not bors ; and shows how all bar- 
riers give way before the spirit of neighborly juguhy and helpfulness. 
ONE WOMAN’S STORY ; or, The Chronicles of a Quiet 

Life. By Exren A. Lutz. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 309 

pages ; postpaid, $1.25. 

Bcc tape. bie struggle ond cone, oe of re and of be- 
reavement ; of consolation and velopment character." 
— Burlington Hawkeye. vo 


CRANSTON & CURTS, 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 8T. LOUIS. 





Books about [lusic. 


We have everything published that bears 
on Music. 
BIOGRAPHY, e. g.: 
Life of Chopin, by Niecks. 
HISTORY, eé. g.: 
The History of Music, by Naumann. 
TECHNIQUE, e. g.: 
The Pianist’s Art, by Carpe. 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS, ¢. g.: 
The Salabue Stradivari—a history of the 
famous violin, “ Le Messie.” 
BELLES-LETTRES, e. g.: 
Charles Auchester, by Shepard. 
Letters of a Baritone, by Walker. 


Send for our Catalogue. You will find it convenient to 
get all your books about music at one place. 


Lyon & Healy, 


Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, . . CHICAGO. 


**EVERYTHING KNOWN IN MUSIC."’ 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol, in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yor. 


O* INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 
en tame revision and correction of novels, biographies, short stories, 
; letters of unbiased criticism and 





Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





WHY READ ANY BOOKS BUT THE BEST? 
Seeker and knower are brought together in 
A LIST OF BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN AND 
THEIR CLUBS. 

Men and women of authority in the most interesting fields of litera- 
ture have chosen its 2,100 titles, adding just the word of description 
and criticism an inquirer wishes to have. Some of the departments : 

Fiction, a reviewer for The Nation. History, Reuben G. Thwaites. 
Natural History, Olive Thorne Miller. Education, Prof. Edward 
R. Shaw. Fine Art, Russell Sturgis. Music, Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Country Occupations, Prof. L. H. Bailey. Domestic Economy, 
Useful Arts and Livelihoods, Augusta H. Leypoldt. Hints for 
Girls’ and Womens’ Clubs, with outline Constitution and By-laws. 

Cloth, 81.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
Published for the American Library Association. 
Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston. 

Branches : 273 Stewart Building, New York ; 603 Chestnut St., Phil- 

adeiphis ; 125 Franklin St., Chicago ; 10 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C 














NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


ALWAYS CONTAINS 


The Right Topics, 


By the Right Men, 


At the Right Time. 


THE TOPICS are always those which are uppermost in the public mind— in 
religion, morals, politics, science, literature, business, finance, industrial 
economy, social and municipal affairs, etc.—in short, all subjects on which 
Americans require and desire to be informed. No magazine follows so closely 


from month to month the course of public interest. 


impartially on both sides. 


All subjects are treated of 


THE CONTRIBUTORS to the REVIEW are the men and women to whom 
the world looks for the most authoritative statements on the subjects of the 
day. No other periodical can point to such a succession of brilliant writers. 

THE TIME when these subjects are treated of by these contributors is the 
very time when the subjects are in the public mind. 





Among special features of extraordinary importance which the NortH AMERICAN 
Review has in preparation for 1896 is a series of articles by the Rt. Hon. 


W. E. GLADSTONE on THE FUTURE STATE, 
And the Condition of Man in it. 
The Series will begin in the January Number. 





TYPICAL EXTRACTS FROM THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS. 


Ahead of any magazine this country has ever seen 
in the im of the topics discussed and the emi- 
nence of its contributors.— Albany Argus. 

No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly 
presents the opinions of the leading writers and thinkers 
on all questions of public interest.— Boston Journal. 

In its discussions of current topics by a 
writers it has no rival in the country.— 

It is always abreast of the world. ~ meat 
(Mass. ) 

Not only the oldest but the best of our Reviews.— 
Rochester Post-Express. 

There is no other magazine that approaches it.— 
N. Y. Sun. 





Cannot be ignored by the reader who keeps along 
with current discussion.— Indianapolis Journal. 

Continues to grow in interest. Its discussions of 
topics of present concern are marked by ability of the 
highest order, the most eminent representatives on both 
sides being chosen to expound their theories.— St. Paul 
(Minn.) Globe. 

Numbers among its writers a larger list of men and 
women distinguished in the religious, literary, and polit- 
ical world - any other of the kind. It 
should find a place in every household.— Ellendale (N. 
D.) Leader. 

This Review is alive and could almost be described 
as a Preview.— The Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 





Published Monthly — 50 cents a Copy, $5.00 a Year. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 East 14th Street, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & Co.’s NEw Books. 








Annals of Westminster Abbey. 


The Natural History of Selborne, 
nd Observations on Nature. By Gusert Wurtz. With 
an pape by Jonn Burrove 
Clifton Johnson, and the Text 
Buckland Edition. In 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $4.00 
Uncle Remus. 

His Songs and his Sa J CHANDLER Harris. 
Now wad serine odttinn: with 112 Uhwtrotens by A.B. 
Frost. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

New Popular Edition of 
The Three Musketeers. 
Atexanpre Dumas. Wi 
Jils, and 250 Illustrations by 
vols, 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 
The Stark Munro Letters. 
By A. Conan Doyte, author of ‘‘ Round the Red Lamp 
‘'The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” ete. With 8 fuil- 
page illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Story of the Indian. 
By GrorcEe we A G author of “Pawnee Hero 


he Stor at the Wet Sesto edited by Riniey Hiteb 
in 0 8 - 
cock, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. J 


The Chronicles of Count Antonio. 


B rgoner of Zena ae.” With Phatogreyure Froatopiec 
* ete. With Ph 
by 8. W. Fea haick 12mo, cloth, $1 


The Knight of waiiee, 

A Tale of the Fortunes of Lafayette. By Hezexi1an Bourt- 
TERWORTH, author of ** The Patriot Schoolmaster,”’ ‘* The 
Boye of Greene Court," ete. With 6 full-page [llustra- 

New a Edition of 
_ The Music Series. 


ae a 
eo and revised edition, 

wih os is By GoonorT. Fem In 5 vols. 18mo, cloth, $4.00 

per set. 

The Intellectual Rise of Electricity. 

A History. By P. Bensamiy, Ph.D., LL.B., Member of 

the American Institute of Mechanical Engineers, etc. With 

3 Portraits. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 

The ag adhd of pe the a 

Vistas Mexicanas. 

jane Aah ony ee By, ie eee 

12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
The Farmer’s Boy. 


Dy Cumsos Jounson, author of ‘‘ The Country School in 
oe ete. With 64 Illustrations by the author. 
8vo, » $2.50. 





The Presidents of the United States, 
1789-1894. By Joun Fiske, Cart W 
Roussezt, Dante. C. Guan, Wuu1am Water PHEtps, 
Rosert C. Wovrnrop, GeorcEe Bancrort, Joun Hay 
and Cpe. Edited by James Grant yaen. h 23 
Steel Portraits, and other 
8v0 a2. gilt top, uncut edges, $3.50; half 


A History of the United States Navy, 


vols, Svo, cloth, $7. 


Sasigs of the Soil. 
By Frank L. Stanton. With a Preface by Jozi CHANDLER 
16mo, eloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.50. 


—— and Masters of Sculpture. 
By = 4. G. Rapcuirre, author of ‘Schools and Masters 
Painting.” With 35 full-page Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 


wet the Track of the Sun. 
B D. 
Rendingy rg the Tiers ote Coke Teeter. By! v FD. Tuomr- 


gragha sad fe from a. by Harry Fenn. = 8vo, 


An didethiae of Napoleon. 

M 

egg ee py me ee ey or 
Sioon idee oth. $2.00. apa hme 2 


Actual Africa; or, The Smeg “> Continent. 


AT A fern author of 
ome pein ae Yay aie 
104 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, $5.00 


Great Commanders Series. 
Brief Biographies, of th wo highest ender of excellence, 
American mili ~ and naval men, from Wan. 
» Sheridan. Edi General James Grant 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, with Steel Portrait, 
ve list sent on request. 
Johnson’s ee Cyclopedia. 
Nevery depercment.” With 150 With 150 Maps and over 3000 Illnsten: 
tions. In8 vols. Sold by subscription. 
on request. 
The Beginnings of Writing. 


By Watrer J. Horrmay, M.D., of the Bureau of American 
, Smithsonian A new volume in the 
An cong oo ala FREperice Starr. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
The Manxman. 

By Harz Came, author of “‘ The Deemster,”’ “‘ n Da 
encymesn.” “ The Scapegoat,” etc. ame ehth, 1 . 
The Lilac Sunbonnet. 

A Love Story. By S. R. Crockert, author of “The Stickit 
Minister,” *‘ The Raiders,” ete. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Bog-Myrtle and Peat. 
By S. R. Crocxerr. Uniform with ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet.’’ 
Cloth, $1.50. 
The Red Badge of Courage. 


es } the Civil War. By Srzernen Crane. 12mo, cloth, 





> Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing descriptions of the 


above and other important books 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, No. 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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MACMILLAN AND COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Makers of Venice,” Makers of Florence,” etc. 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 

Il. HONORABLE WOMEN NOT A FEW. lll. LO POPOLO; and the Tribune of the People. 
ll. THE POPES WHO MADE THE PAPACY. IV. THE POPES WHO MADE THE CITY. 
By Mrs. Otrpnant. With numerous Illustrations by JosepH Pennect and Henry P. Riviere, engraved on 

wood by Octave Lacour. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $3.00. (Uniform with “The Makers of Florence.”) 

*,* Large paper edition. Limited to 100 copies. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, $8.00, 

4 BOOK ABOUT FANS. NEW ORLEANS: The Place and the People. 

THE HISTORY OF FANS AND FAN-PAINTING. By Grace Kina, author of “‘ Monsieur Motte,” “Jean Bap- 


0 * tiste Le Moyne,” ete. Profusely illustrated by Frances 
‘yy CADWALADER JONES. ustrated with numerous E. Jonxs, Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 

















Picco, and some Illustrations in the text 12mo, buckram, 
it top, $2 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION. Limited tc onz HUNDRED AND TwenTY- | tion. X., The 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 


SS SS E. Russexz.. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. (Uniform with Matthew Arnold’s Works). 
These two volumes constitute, from the point of view of literature, the most important publications of the season — or, 
for that matter, of several seasons. 


“ The letters entirely in accord published ks that f connecting link to bind them together, and Y 
the key to them. nomena ee ee jas heretare they wilt t take their place beside ‘ Culture ec and dee 
on “There is not a dull line in Their substance is one of the rarest in a ee ae 
the amaiites mathers on ta the greater Arnold gave the best of himself to his ; even as a letter-writer 
oblige.’ "— New York Tribune. 

By JOHN LA FARGE. NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 
LECTURES ON ART. Considerations on Painting. BOOKBINDINGS, OLD AND NEW. 
Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum of New York. Nores or a Boox-Lovzr. 
By Soule Ls Sanen. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 01.3 $1.25. | By Branper Marrnews. With Illustrations. 
“ This is one of those all too rare books on art written by an artist 


numerous examples of Ancient and Modern Book-binding, 
LA yh py ate de ee AE Picture Covers, etc. Imperial 16mo, satin cloth, gilt top, 
dry and technical matters.’’— The Nation. $3.00 net. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


CASA BRACCIO. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of “* Saracinesca,” “ Sant’ Ilario,”’ ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale,” ete. With 13 full-page Ilus- 
. tontians tots Gnpwteas CasTAIGNE. eves. 12mo, buckram, in a box, $2.00. (Uniform with ‘‘ The Ralstons.’’) 
of comparison with past 








New Book by the Author of “ Shakespeare's England,” etc. THE MODERN READERS’ BIBLE. 


BROWN HEATH AND BLUE BELLS. Eaied, bg ete nell we by Rios rs 
“ ” with an (CHARD 
ey - § — pater eee aa” (Camb), Ph.D. (Penn.), Prot batered Eitengbune 


WORLD JAPAN in English in the niversity of Chicago. T2mo, cloth, 50cts. 
OLD- bd 4 New Volume of the “ Miniature Series.” 
Legends of oy eet the —_ it TYPES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
~~ ; FRANK i T Le R -_.— Bvo, cloth, By Gamauiet Braprorp, Jr. 32mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
with New Story-Book by MRS. MOLESWORTH. 





THE CARVED LIONS. 
ae Young People, Mrs. Motzsworrs. thor “Tell Me 29 66 
THE BROWN EMBASSADOR. Seni Soom phn rg ESacsedtr beeen wat 
By Mrs. Hues Fraser. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. $1.00. ' 





MACMILLAN & CO.’8 ILL —— TED CATALOGUE of their New Books, suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 
now ready, and will be sent free to any address upon application, 


Sisbeaatinlan & COMPANY, 66 Fiera Avenuz, New York. 
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THE ARNOLD LETTERS. £.G.J.. 
A MEDLEY OF TRAVELS, Hiram M. Stanley . 


RECENT AMERICAN FICTION. 


CONTENTS. 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL... . 


The Bull of Divorce between Henry VIII. and 
Katherine. Charles McK. Leoser. 

English at the University of Pennsylvania. Felix 
E. Schelling. 


Van Dyke’s Little Rivers. — Stoddard’s Cruising 
among the Caribbees.— Tiffany’s This Goodly Frame 
the Earth.— Alexander’s The Islands of the Pacific. 
— Miss Woolson’s Mentone, Cairo, and Corfu.— Par- 
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THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL. 

The interesting series of papers upon “ The 
Public Schools of the United States,” prepared 
for “ Harper’s Weekly” by Mr. F. W. Hewes, 
has just been made to include a discussion of 
« High Schools,” which presents a large num- 
ber of interesting facts, scientifically marshalled, 
and illustrated by graphic tabulations. High 
schools are for the most part confined to the 
cities or large towns, and their students num- 
ber about twelve per cent. of the city school 
attendance, or about two per cent. of the total 
school attendance of the country. In this esti- 
mate, private institutions of high-school grade 
are included. The subject is considered under 
the six heads of distribution, coéducation, enrol- 
ment, studies pursued, sex in study, and grad- 
uation. Throughout the study, use is made of 
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the division of our schools into five groups — 
North Atlantic, South Atlantic, North Central, 
South Central, and Western — employed by 
the National Commissioner of Education in his 
statistical summaries of educational work. 

The facts relating to distribution are easily 
disposed of. Taking the country as a whole, 
there are 58 high-school students for every 
thousand of population. The numbers for the 
five grand divisions are 69, 39, 67, 38, and 59, 
taking the divisions in the order above named. 
If we include the preparatory departments of 
the colleges, our numbers become 71, 43, 76, 
47, and 71, respectively, while for the whole 
country the number 58 is raised to 65. In 
other words, the two Northern divisions make 
nearly twice as good a showing as the two 
Southern ones, while the West nearly repre- 
sents the general average of the whole. The 
figures upon coéducation and enrolment reveal 
the interesting fact that our public high schools 
in all sections of the country are attended by 
about fifty per cent. more girls than boys, while 
in the private schools of similar rank, the bal- 
ance of the sexes is nearly equal, inclining 
slightly to the male side of the scale. In the 
two Atlantic divisions, particularly, many more 
boys than girls are enrolled in the private acad- 
emies. Roughly speaking, we may also say 
that the public schools outnumber in their 
attendance the private schools by more than 
two to one, while four-fifths of all the high- 
school students in the country are found in the 
two Northern divisions. It is interesting to 
note, moreover, that two-thirds of the high- 
school work of the South is carried on by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The statistics of “ studies pursued ” offer par- 
ticularly interesting results. The eight repre- 
sentative subjects selected for comparison stand 
in the following order: Algebra, Latin, phys- 
ics, geometry, German, French, chemistry, and 
Greek. Of course, the subjects that head this 
list oceupy their respective places mainly by 
virtue of the fact that they are the subjects 
with which high-school courses usually begin. 
About three times as large a proportion of stu- 
dents pursue Greek and French in private 
schools as take these subjects in public institu- 
tions, while with the other subjects there is no 
marked disproportion, the balance inclining in 
favor of the public schools in most cases. The 
most instructive figures in this department are 
those relating to college preparatory work. 
About twelve per cent. of all our high-school 
students are fitting for college, and rather more 





than half the number are taking classical in- 
stead of scientific courses. But the full sig- 
nificance of the figures does not appear until 
we compare the West with the East, and the 
North with the South. In the two Southern 
divisions classics are to science in the ratio of 
eighteen to eight, while in the two Northern 
divisions they are represented by nearly equal 
percentages. It takes the West to redress 
in this respect the balance of the South, and 
in the West science is farther ahead of the 
classics than in the South the classics have the 
advantage over science. These facts are easily 
explicable. The South keeps to the fine old 
traditions of what the education of a gentleman 
should be; the West has never had any such 
traditions to defend ; while the North has had 
to carry on a losing fight for the humanities 
against the forces that have become more and 
more aggressive and predominant in that com- 
mercial and manufacturing section. 

The diagram devoted to “ Sex in Study ” is 
the most complicated of them all, and offers 
some of the most startling contrasts. Greek, 
for example, we find to be studied by three 
times as many boys as girls, while more girls 
than boys study Latin. Twice as many girls 
as boys study French, while rather more boys 
than girls study German. More girls than boys 
study algebra and geometry, while physics and 
chemistry appeal about equally to both sexes. 
The statistics concerning graduation are not es- 
pecially significant, although it is an interesting 
fact that the North Central division turns out 
more graduates than all four of the remaining 
divisions. This statistical showing, taken as 
a whole, is extremely interesting, and some of 
the more salient matters, as we have pointed 
them out, offer much food for reflection. 

That the American secondary school is a 
distinctive and valuable part of our public edu- 
cational system hardly needs to be urged at 
present, although in every large community 
there is a small but aggressive minority of per- 
sons who argue that such schools are an unjust 
burden to the tax-payer. The answer to this 
argument of course is that the existence of the 
public high school involves no question of prin- 
ciple. The only principle seriously brought 
into question by reputable thinkers is that of 
the justice of any system whatever of state- 
supported education. Mr. Herbert Spencer, as 
we all know, and a small group of his fellow- 
extremists, claim that all education should be 
provided for by private enterprise. But the 


admission once made that state education is 
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justifiable—and the recalcitrants upon this sub- 
ject are really too few to be taken into account 
—the question of how far the educational sys- 
tem should go is clearly one not of principle, 
but of expediency. Whether it cover a term 
of four years, or of sixteen, or of some inter- 
mediate number, is obviously a matter to be set- 
tled by compromise, to be determined by the 
resources of a given community, and the con- 
sensus of intelligent opinion. It may pcssibly 
be “tyranny of the majority” to make tax- 
payers provide for any system at all of public 
education, but there is no new “tyranny” in 
the determination to make the period one of 
ten or twelve years, rather than of six or eight. 
And no one, we think, who intelligently looks 
into the workings of the American high schools, 
ean reasonably claim that a dollar of public 
funds expended upon them is less advantage- 
ously employed than a dollar expended upon 
the schools of lower grade. So far, indeed, is 
such expenditure from being subject to any 
law of diminishing returns as we go upward in 
the scale, that we are rather justified in claim- 
ing that the law which prevails is one of increas- 
ing returns, and that the higher the education 
we provide at public expense the better is the 
state rewarded for its outlay. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE BULL OF DIVORCE BETWEEN HENRY VIIL 
AND KATHERINE. 
( To the Editor of Tae Dit.) 

The reviewer of Ransome’s “ Advanced History of 
England ” in Toe Dra for November 1 (p. 251) says: 
“Late research has shown that Clement VII. actually 
granted a bull of divorce between Henry VIII. and 
Katherine.” 

May I ask you what authority your reviewer has for 
this statement ? Cartes McK. Leoser. 

Larchmont Manor, New York, Nov. 20, 1895, 


[The observation was based upon Ehses, Die 
pipstlichen Decretale im Scheid Hein- 
richs VIII., an abstract of which may be found in 
the Historische Jahrbicher (Vol. XI. — 1888 — 
part 3, pp. 126-7). There has always been a tra- 
dition that the bull was granted. In Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury’s “ History of England under Henry 
VIII.” the tenor of the decree, as it was supposed 
to be, is given, but any exact knowledge of the docu- 
ment has hitherto been impossible. The whole cor- 
respondence between England and Kome was car- 
ried on in cipher, and so apprehensive was Clement 
VII. of its purport creeping out that he kept even 
the translation of the dispatches in his own hands. 
Under pressure from Wolsey, who was in turn 
forced by the king, Clement was prevsiled upon to 














issue the bull of divorce, but on condition that it 
never be made public. Campeggio, the papal legate, 
read it in the presence of Henry and Wolsey, but 
would not suffer it to pass out of his hand. Henry 
was furious, and Wolsey’s fate was sealed. Accord- 
ing to Ehses, the bull was burned some time between 
the 22d and 26th of May, 1529. Later, when 
Campeggio was about to leave England, at Dover, 
Henry had the box containing his co 

forced open and all his | searched ; but the 
document was never found. Undoubtedly the Pope, 
in his embarrassment, was simply serving the hour, 
and never intended the bull to be of legal force; 
when he at last concluded a treaty with the em- 
peror, in Lord Herbert’s words, he “could no 
longer, either with the safety of his person or dig- 
nity, favor our king; so that what excuses soever 
(in the frequent dispatches he made about this 
time) were given to our king, yet were they little 
more than complement and evasion, till finally, de- 
claring himself more openly for the emperor, he 
sign’d an advocation of the cause to himself.” An 
absolute rendering of the bull is, of course, in this 
day, impossible; Ehses has recovered so much as 
there is to be recovered, from a comparative study 
of the correspondence and the diplomatic history of 
the times. It is no serious omission in that Mr. Ran- 
some has not said that the bull was actually granted, 
but such a statement would have intensified the 
high interest that has always been attached to this 
great episode in English history.— Reviewer. } 


ENGLISH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 
I have just received the interesting little volume 
which results from the collection of the articles on En- 
in American Universities published in Taz Drat. 
fs the valuable Introduction, however, I find an infer- 
ence-——due I confess, to a want of categorical com- 
pleteness in my own contribution — for the correction 
of which, as my article originally appeared in your col- 
umns, I must ask for a little of your valuable space. 
The passage runs: “From Pennsylvania comes the 
vague report that ‘ English literature’ is required for 
entrance.” I trust that it is not a fault, in which we 
are too peculiar at the University of Pennsylvania, to 
suppose that the world is well acquainted with things 
which have always been perfectly well-known to us. 
Certain it is that it never occurred to me for a moment 
that it could be necessary to mention in my article the 
fact that the University of Pennsylvania has demanded 
the New England requirement for admission to college 
in English for many, many years, almost, indeed, from 
the year in which the New England agreement was 
reached. Although we are, I acknowledge, still quite 
as far as Harvard confesses herself to be from the 
«elimination ” of “ the Freshman course in theme writ- 
ing,” which happy immunity one of our most Western 
sisters enjoys, we demand a higher grade of standing 
for entrance in English than for entrance in any other 
subject, and accept no student, whatever his other 
equipment, who cannot reasonably fulfil that demand. 
Fewrx E. ScHELLING. 
University of Pennsylvania, Dec. 3, 1895. 
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The New Books. 





THE ARNOLD LETTERS.* 


It is pleasant to be able to premise of the 
long-awaited “ Letters of Matthew Arnold,” 
now before us, that they are altogether more 
likely to exceed than to fall short of the a 
able anticipations the reader will probably have 
formed of them. There are antecedent reasons 
enough, both of style and personality, why Mr. 
Arnold should have excelled as a letter-writer ; 
and certainly no collection of recent years has 
surpassed the one he has left us in real biograph- 
ical value, or approached it in the distinctive 
merits and graces of epistolary writing. Per- 
haps the best summary of the letters that can 
be made is that they are (as their excellent 
editor, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, testifies) the 
writer himself, as the members of his family 
and his closer friends were permitted to know 
him ; and there can be no higher praise of them 
than this, especially in view of the fact that it 
was Mr. Arnold’s express wish that he might 
not be made the subject of a biography. No 
formal life of him by a hand other than his 
own can approach these charming volumes as 
an intimate disclosure of the personal qualities 
which the reserve, or, as Mr. Russell chooses 
to call it, the “ magnificent serenity,” of Mr. 
Arnold’s demeanor veiled from the general 
world. Essentially familiar and domestic, and 
written without a thought of their ever passing 
beyond the limits of the family circle, the let- 
ters discover a vein of sunny geniality and play- 
fulness, a sense of fun, a capacity for little 
pleasures, in fine, a large, free, simple, and 
kindly view of life and men, that will prove a 
— revelation to the many who have 
earned to vaguely figure the writer as the some- 
what supercilious apostle of the cultus of “ cul- 
ture,” the fastidious critic, the faultily faultless 
poet whose formal and studied excellences are 
for the few. In his “ Viétorian Poets” Mr. 
Stedman speaks of Matthew Arnold as impart- 
ing to his readers “‘a vague impression that he 
cares less for man in the concrete than for man 
in the abstract ”; adding that “ while admiring 
his delineations of Heine, the De Guérins, Jou- 
bert, and other far-away saints or heroes, we 
feel that he possibly may overlook some pil- 
grim at his roadside-door.” Now it is pre- 
cisely this general notion of Mr. Arnold (which 

* Tue Lerrers or Marruew ARNOLD (1848-1888). Col- 


lected and arranged by lag E, Russell. In two volumes, 
New York: Macmillan & 








we venture to say is a pretty common one), this 
current impression of his coldness and aloof- 
ness, that the letters tend to dispel, as the sun 
dispels a mist-wreath. They portray for us 
unmistakably, in a hundred frank, unconscious 
touches, the kindliest and gentlest of men, the 
tender father, the unfailing friend, the Good 
Samaritan who revelled in beneficence, and 
never more than when the object of it was a 
little child, a worn schoolmistress, or a strug- 
gling author. So far from overlooking “ the 
pilgrim at his roadside-door,” Matthew Arnold, 
it is pleasant to learn, often “ taxed his ingen- 
uity to find words of encouragement and praise 
forthe most immature and unpromising efforts.” 

We shall point out here what seems a flaw 
in the temper of these usually gracious letters 
—the “rift in the lute” that will possibly im- 
pair their harmony for many readers. There 
is no evading the unwelcome fact that they 
contain some harsh judgments of the people of 
this country, put in a way that savors more of 
prejudice than of reasoned opinion, and pro- 
nounced at a time when Mr. Arnold’s experi- 
ence of us was, for any purposes of serious in- 
duction, absolutely nil. We find, for instance, 
the apostle and presumed exemplar of “ urban- 
ity,” “sweetness,” ‘ open-mindedness,” and 
other cardinal virtues of temper and criticism, 
long before his visit to this country, assuming 
that “the really well-bred and well-trained 
American” is “‘a rara avis”; holding that the 
bulk of our people are “not of fine enough 
clay to serve the higher purposes of civiliza- 
tion”; cordially agreeing with the “ French 
and Italians” that the Americans are a “na- 
tion mal elevée” (“such awful specimens as 
I was in the Coliseum with!” he feelingly 
adds); fearfully presaging a “wave of more 
than American vulgarity, moral, intellectual, 
and social, preparing to break over us,”— and 
soon. It is to such conclusions as the fore- 
going that we may ascribe the principle pro- 
pounded in a letter to his mother in 1865, that 
“to be too much with Americans is like living 
with somebody who has all one’s own bad habits 
and tendencies ”— without having, we are led 
to infer, any considerable amount of “ one’s 
own” virtues and graces. It might have oc- 
curred to Mr. Arnold here that time and liberal 
institutions may well have developed in the 
American people certain good “habits and 
tendencies” which go to make their contact 
harmless and even salutary to a society com- 
posed of “‘an upper class materialized, a mid- 
dle class vulgarized, and a lower class brutal- 
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ized.” Too much stress need not, of course, 
be laid on these little “‘ Briticisms” of Mr. 
Arnold’s ; although the fact that they are found 
in his private correspondence forces us to regard 
them as accurately indicating his opinion of us 
at that time. Let us rather endure them in 
the mild and forbearing spirit which enabled 
Mr. Arnold himself to lay a wreath of im- 
perishable laurel on the grave of that Heinrich 
Heine who so bitterly satirized the English, 
and who died “firmly persuaded that a blas- 
pheming Frenchman is a more agreeable spec- 
tacle in the sight of God, than a praying En- 
glishman.” 

Mr. Arnold’s visit to America in 1883 plainly 
gave him a more favorable opinion of us than 
the one he had formed a priori. The tone of 
his sprightly series of letters of that date is 
friendly enough toward this country, although 
the familiar note of “a certain condescension 
in foreigners” which so tried Mr. Lowell is 
pretty clearly distinguishable. Once or twice, 
indeed, touched by the warmth of his reception, 
he seems almost on the point of thawing out 
—as when, for instance, shortly after reaching 
New York, he tempers his complaints of the 
“ blaring publicity of the place,” and of the re- 
viewers who “render life terrible,” etc., by 
graciously adding: “ But the kindness and 
goodwill of everybody is wonderful, and I can- 
not but be grateful for it.” A few random 
extracts from the American letters will serve 
to show their general tenor. Not a little amus- 
ing, and we may add surprising, are Mr. Ar- 
nold’s curt references to people who entertained 
him at their houses during his trip through the 
States; and the reader will possibly compare 
these references with what a Frenchman, an 
American, or even a German, in Mr. Arnold’s 
position, might have felt it gracious to say 
under the circumstances. Mr. Arnold’s en- 
tertainers at one city, for example, are kindly 
described as “a nice old couple called Clark”; 
at another they are merely “ some rich people 
called Shepard” (one cannot help thinking of 
his famous “a native author called Roe’’). 
His impressions of Chicago seem rather fa- 
vorable on the whole, although we find him 
later, in a letter from Quebec, declaring that 
he would sooner be a poor priest in that ram- 
shackle, picturesque town, than “a rich hog- 
merchant in Chicago”! De gustibus non est 
disputandum. As to St. Louis, he holds that, 
by virtue of its being “an old place and a 
mixed place,” it escapes the profound Gemein- 
heit (commonness, vulgarity) of the ordinary 





American city; while Philadelphia he con- 
cludes to be “the most attractive city I have 
seen over here. I prefer it to Boston.” Ina 
New York letter Mr. Arnold expresses much 
gratification at ‘the way in which the people, 
far lower down than with us, live with some- 
thing of the life and enjoyments of the culti- 
vated classes.” He adds: 

“ The young master of the hotel asked to present his 
steward to me, as a recompense to him for his beautiful 
arrangement of palms, fruit, and flowers in the great 
hall. The German boys who wait in the hair-cutting 
room and the clerks at the photographer’s express their 
delight at seeing ‘a great English poet,’ and ask me to 
write in their autograph books, which they always have 
ready.” 

The great thorn in Mr. Arnold’s side, dur- 
ing his American tour, was, of course, the 
newspapers —‘“‘ the worst and most disquieting 
things here,” he feelingly says. One ambitious 
scribe, with a turn for metaphor, pleasantly 
likened him (as he stooped over now and then, 
on the rostrum, to refer to his notes) to “an 
elderly bird pecking at grapes on a trellis ”; 
while the Chicago paper’s portrait of him — 
*‘ He has harsh features, supercilious manners, 
parts his hair down the middle, wears a single 
eye-glass and ill-fitting clothes ”— is historical. 

Some interesting views as to educational mat- 
ters in America are outlined in a letter (1886) 
to Professor Charles Eliot Norton: 

“, . . I read the account of your meeting; the 
speeches were good, but I am doubtful about your petty 
academies, just as I am more than doubtful about your 
pullulating colleges and universities. Das Gemeine is 
the American danger, and a few and good secondary 
schools and universities, setting a high standard, are 
what you seem to me to want, rather than a multitude 
of institutions which their promoters delude themselves 
by taking seriously, but which no serious person can so 
take.” 

Mr. Arnold’s occasional rather peevish out- 
spokenness is not wholly confined to Ameri- 
cans, there being sundry sharp little references 
in the Letters, of a quite Carlylean flavor, to 
his English literary brethren, which are much 
out of harmony with his usual gentleness and 
serenity. Of « Modern Painters” and its au- 
thor, he says, for instance: “ Full of excellent 
apergus, as usual, but the man and character 
too febrile, irritable, and weak to possess the 
ordo concateniogue veri.” Mrs. Browning he 
inexplicably regards (1858) as “ hopelessly 
confirmed in her aberration from health, na- 
ture, beauty, and truth”; the luckless Profes- 
sor Blackie is put down as “an it as con- 
fused and hoity toity as possible, and as capable 
of translating Homer as of making the Apollo 
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Belvedere ’’; while the author of “ Laus Ven- 
eris ” figures as “‘ a sort of pseudo-Shelley called 
Swinburne ”— a characterization that will be 
relished by not a few victims of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s own caustic pen. More temperate in 
statement, though scarcely less surprising in 
judgment, is this reference to Tennyson (1864): 

I do not think Tennyson a great and powerful spirit 
in any line —as Goethe was in the line of modern 
thought, Byron even in that of passion, Wordsworth in 
that of contemplation; and unless a poet, especially a 
poet at this time of day, is that, my interest in him is 
only slight, and my conviction that he will not stand 
high is firm.” 

In a letter of 1869, Mr. Arnold makes a 
frank critical estimate of his own poetical work 
as compared with that of his two great English 
contemporaries, which is doubly interesting in 
view of the prediction already made by influ- 
ential critics in England, that of the three poets 
Mr. Arnold is destined to rank the highest in 
the not remote future. 

«My poems represent, on the whole, the main move- 
ment of mind of the last quarter of a century, and thus 
they will probably have their day as people become con- 
scious to themselves of what that movement of mind is, 
and interested in the literary productions that reflect 
it. It might be fairly urged that I have less poetical 
sentiment than Tennyson, and less intellectual vigor 
and abundance than Browning; yet, because I have per- 
haps more of a fusion of the two than either of them, 
and have more regularly applied that fusion to the main 
line of modern development, I am likely enough to have 
my turn, as they have had theirs.” 


Writing to his sister, Mrs. W. E. Forster, in 
1859, Mr. Arnold draws another interesting 
personal comparison — this time with M. Re- 
nan, whose line of endeavor bore a certain 
resemblance to his own: 

yf The difference is, perhaps, that he tends to incul- 
cate morality, in a high sense of the word, upon the 
French nation as what they most want, while I tend to 
inculeate intelligence, also in a high sense of the word, 
upon the English nation as what they most want; but 
with respect both to morality and intelligence, I think 
we are singularly at one in our ideas, and also with re- 
spect both to the progress and the established religion 
of the present day. . . . Renan pushes the glorification 

_ of the Celts too far; but there is a great deal of truth 
in what he says, and being on the same ground in my 
next lecture, in which I have to examine the origin of 
what is called the ‘ Romantic’ sentiment about women, 

| which the Germans are quite fond of giving themselves 
the credit of originating, I read him with the more 
interest.” 

The following lively account of his meeting 
(1880) with Cardinal Newman, at the Duchess 
of Norfolk’s, shows Mr. Arnold in an unfamiliar 
vein : 

“I went to the dinner because I wanted to have 
spoken once in my life to Newman, and because I wanted 

to see the house. The house was not so fine as I ex- 








pected. Newman was in costume — not full Cardinal’s 
costume, but a sort of vest with gold about it and the 
red cap; he was in state at one end of the room, with 
the Duke of Norfolk on one side of him and a chap- 
Jain on the other, and people filed before him as before 
the Queen, dropping on their knees when they were 
presented and kissing his hand. It was the faithful 
who knelt in general, but then it was in general only 
the faithful who were presented. That old mountebank 
Lord * dropped on his knees, however, and mum- 
bled the Cardinal’s hand like a piece of cake. I only 
made a deferential bow, and Newman took my hand in 
both of his and was charming.” 

As we have already said, the bulk of the let- 
ters are family letters, forming together a fairly 
continuous record of the writer’s life from day 
to day. Cheery and buoyant as they generally 
are, one reads nevertheless between the lines 
no faint inkling of the writer’s consciousness 
of the hardship of a lot which condemned him 
to sacrifice the best that was in him to a long 
round of ill-paid drudgery in an office which 
many a man of middling capacity might have 
filled as well, perhaps better. The relative 
scantiness of his poetic production is as easy 
as Gray’s is difficult to divine. He says (writ- 
ing to Mrs. Forster): 

“To produce my best is no light matter with an exist- 
ence so hampered as mine is. People do not under- 
stand what a temptation there is, if you cannot bear 
anything not very good, to transfer your operations to a 
region where form is everything. Perfection of a cer- 
tain kind may there be attained, or at least approached, 
without knocking yourself to pieces, but to attain or 
approach perfection in the region of thought and feel- 
ing, and to unite this with perfection of form, demands 
not merely an effort and a labor, but an actual tearing 
of one’s self to pieces, which one does not readily con- 
sent to unless one can devote one’s whole life to poetry. 
Wordsworth could give his whole life to it, Shelley and 
Byron both could, and were besides driven by their 
demon to do so. Tennyson, a far inferior natural power 
to either of the three, can; but of the moderns Goethe 
is the only one, I think, of those who have had an ezist- 
ence assujettie, who has thrown himself with a great re- 
sult into poetry.” 

It remains to say that Mr. Russell’s editing 
of these letters is satisfactory in the main — 
helpful, careful, and commendably unobtrusive. 
The foot-notes are excellent, as is the brief in- 
troductory. The German words, of which Mr. 
Arnold used a good many, are sometimes in- 
correctly printed, as, for example, “ Militar,” 
“ hubsch,” “ Konig,” and so on; and it is to 
be sincerely hoped that subsequent editions of 
this charming and monumental work will be 
provided with what are very essential to its 
convenience and usefulness, a table of contents 
and an index. E. G, J. 


* We may note here that the editor has, in a previous letter, 
allowed the expression ‘‘ that old montebank Dizzy ”’ to stand. 
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A MEDLEY OF TRAVELS.* 





Mr. Henry Van Dyke, who is well known as 
a writer on Tennyson, gives us in his latest 
book a series of outdoor vacation studies, which 
he has entitled « Little Rivers.” Some of this 
material has appeared in “ Scribner’s Maga- 
zine.” The first essay contains general obser- 
vations and reflections somewhat after the man- 
ner of Thoreau, the chief of river-lovers. With 
Thoreau, Mr. Van Dyke thinks a river the 
most companionable object in nature, though 
he fails to note what was with Thoreau the 
greatest attraction, namely, its “liberating in- 
fluence.” ‘A river,” says Thoreau, “is su- 
perior to a lake in its liberating influence. It 
has motion and indefinite length.” The *lit- 
tle rivers” of which our author tells us are 
various fishing-streams of the Adirondacks, 
Canada, Scotland, Italy, and Switzerland ; and 
the story is mainly of angling and connected 
experiences and various converse with simple 
humanity and simple Nature. Mr. Van Dyke’s 
style is graceful; as a sample of it we quote 
the description of a lady (Mrs. Van Dyke?) 
angling for that gamiest of all fish, ‘ the fight- 
ing ouaniche, the little salmon of the St. John: 


“The grasshopper was attached to the hook, and cast- 
ing the line well out across the pool, Ferdinand put the 
rod into Greygown’s hands. She stood poised upon a 
pinnacle of rock, like Patience on a monument, waiting 
for a bite. It came. There was a slow, gentle pull at 
the line, answered by a quick jerk of the rod, and a 
noble fish flashed into the air. Four pounds and a half 
at least! He leaped again and again, shaking the drops 
from his silvery sides. He rushed up the rapids as if 
he had determined to return to the lake, and down 
again as if he had changed his plans and determined to 
go to the Saguenay. He sulked iu the deep water and 
rubbed his nose against the rocks. He did his best to 
treat that treacherous grasshopper as the whale served 
Jonah. But Greygown, through all her little screams 
and shouts of excitement, was steady and sage. She 


* Lrrrte Rrvers. A Book of Essays in Profitable Idle- 
ness. By Henry Van Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner's 





Crvuisine AMONG THE CaRIBBEES. Summer Days in Win- 
ter Months. By Charles Augustus Stoddard. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tus Goopty Frame tHe Earts. Stray Impressions of 
Sole pect nk ae ee eee been 

China, Palestine, and Greece. By Francis Tiffany. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Istanps or THE Paciric. From the Old to the New. 
By the Rev. James M. Alexander. New York: American 
Tract Society 


MENTONE, Camo, anv Corru. By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Nores ix Japan. By Alfred Parsons. With illustrations 
by the author. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

From THe Brack Sea, Toroven Persia anp Inpia. By 
Edwin Lord Weeks. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Illustrated by the author. New York: 








never gave the fish an inch of slack line; and at last he 
lay glittering on the rocks, with the black St. Andrew’s 
crosses clearly marked on his plump sides, and the iri- 
descent spots gleaming on his small, shapely head.” 


The book is prefaced by a poetic prologue and 


closes with a poetic epilogue. It is illustrated 
with a number of passable drawings. 


Mr. C. A. Stoddard, editor of the “ New 
York Observer,” in “Cruising among the 
Caribbees,” gives an account of a midwinter 
excursion in the steamer “ Madiana” to the 
Lesser Antilles. Short stops were made at a 
large number of islands, from St. Thomas to 
Trinidad. Mr. Stoddard met with no very 
striking adventures ; however, as a specimen 
of his style we quote a description of the Trini- 
dad pitch lake : 

“ A vast black lake with multitudes of circles such 
as are made when a stone is thrown into water, gives a 
fair idea of the appearance from a little distance. 
When one comes to walk over the pitch, for it is solid 
enough to walk over, he finds deep pools and channels 
of water, and places where the pitch bubbles up with a 
yellowish scum and a sulphurous smell. If he stands 
long in one place after the sun is high, his feet sink 
gradually; and horses and carts which load the material 
only remain a few moments in the same When 
pieces of pitch are taken out, nature at once begins to 
repair the damage, and in twenty-four hours the hole is 


filled up again. We saw the process beginning in a 
dozen different places. Besides the curious sight of lit- 


tle islands of rich vegetation rising out of this black 
plain, there were here and there great pieces of wood 
sticking up endwise, having apparently come up through 
the pitch, for they had crowns of pitch on the end which 
rose two or three feet above the surface.” 

The outlook for the Caribbean Islands Mr. 
Stoddard represents as very discouraging, ow- 
ing to the depression in the sugar trade. Some 
useful but mostly second-hand information is 
conveyed in a sober and straightforward style. 
But our excursionist necessarily records only 
hasty and rather superficial impressions and 
reflections, which, though perhaps serviceable 
for newspaper letters, seem scarcely worthy of 
book form. This volume is illustrated by cuts 
from photographs, but it lacks a map. 

Mr. Francis Tiffany’s book, “ This Goodly 
Frame the Earth,” consists of brief notes of a 
round-the-world trip in the customary route. 
The author is, as we judge from internal evi- 
dence, a clergyman of truly catholic spirit and 
thoughtful mind. The book is too full of re- 
flection of a rather commonplace sort,—— though 
occasionally there is a suggestive remark, as 
this on the much-praised Japanese courtesy and 
superior civilization : 

« After awhile, every man of frank, unconventional 
nature begins to hate this manner for its false, its shal- 
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low, its monotonous excess, and in his wrath to say, 
‘ Till the Japanese have worse manners, they will never 
learn genuine courtesy! Till Peagh 5: rid of their masks, 
they will never understand the social charm of the free 
play of joy, a sorrow!’ . . . There is behind 
the Japanese face — politically, morally, intellectually, 
reverentially — that can hold a moment’s comparison 
with that which is behind the faces of those who are 
free-born heirs of our complex, magnificent, historical 
past. Strange ignorance of this is it which has led so 
many travellers to attribute to the Japanese a depth of 
quality that in the nature of things, the order of evolu- 
tion, can in no way belong to them; and until one sees 
into the simplicity and even the monotony — albeit a 
‘monotony of endless variety,’— that is characteristic 
alike of their literature, their poetry, their architecture, 
their music, their polities, and even of their art, he will 
never read them with discrimination.” 
This seems to us a truer statement than the 
panegyrics of Sir Edwin Arnold or of Messrs. 
Hearn and Finck. The author’s account of 
his stay in Japan is, in fact, much the best part 
of the book. As an explorer of temples, he 
saw some odd scenes. Thus, “‘in many of the 
Shinto temples,” he says, “ the awful-looking 
ar-gods . . . are seen literally covered with 
innumerable spit-balls, thrown by devotees. . . . 
Thus have the worshippers signified that they 
mean business.” Mr. Tiffany’s style is chatty, 
too profuse in allusion, and too staccato. While 
his book is of no high quality or importance, it 
may yet serve with some, especially those of 
the writer’s own profession, for an hour or two 
of pleasant desultory reading. 

Another American clergyman, the Rev. J. 
M. Alexander, in “ The Islands of the Pacific,” 
gives an account of Christian foreign mis- 
sions, with the avowed aim of promoting inter- 
est therein. The several chapters give a short 
description and history of the various groups 
and an account of missionary labors. The 
book seems to be a fairly reliable compilation, 
and of special interest to Sunday-schools and 
missionary societies. Mr. Alexander takes an 
optimistic view of missions in the South Seas, 
and there they have undoubtedly been highly 
successful. Yet as the islands become less and 
less isolated from the general struggle of life, 
and more and more infected by the vicious ele- 
ments of our civilization, it is a grave question 
whether or not the native races of the Pacific 
have sufficient stamina to long survive. It 
seems one sad duty of Christianity to minister 
at the death-beds of races. This book is pro- 
vided with crude maps and an abundance of 
process cuts, some of them very interesting. 

Miss Woolson’s papers on Mentone, Cairo, 
and Corfu are reprinted, with some changes, 
from “ Harper’s Magazine.” The one on Men- 








tone takes the form of a story of a party of 
travellers — in which a professor, a Miss Tres- 
cott, and others figure — who have varied ex- 
periences, and chat agreeably and brightly 
thereabout. Miss Woolson shows her literary 
deftness in this slight narrative, in which bol- 
uses of sound information are often popped 
down our unsuspecting throats. But her re- 
markable feeling for style signally fails her 
when she makes the Professor say of the Corni 
ice-road : “‘ The genius of Napoleon, Miss Tres- 
cott, caused this wonderful road to spring from 
the bosom of the mighty rock.” The accounts 
of Cairo and Corfu are straightforward descrip- 
tions, without the guise of a conversation among 
a party of travellers. That of Corfu and the 
Ionian Sea, being the least hackneyed subject, 
is perhaps the most interesting in the book. 
Corfu is for Miss Woolson the isle of magical 
light and beauty : 

*“ Although the voyage from Brindisi hardly occupies 

twelve hours, the atmosphere is utterly unlike that of 
Italy; there is no haze (which is not in the least a mist), 
that soft veil which makes the mountains look as if they 
were covered with velvet. But a love of this softness 
need not, I hope, make us hate everything that is dif- 
ferent. Greece (and Corfu is a Greek island) seemed 
to me all light—the lightest country in the world. . . . 
The mountains, the hills, the fields, are sometimes 
bathed in lilac. Then comes violet for the plains, while 
the mountains are rose that deepens into crimson. At 
other times, salmon, pink, and purple tinges are seen, 
and ochre, saffron, and cinnamon brown. This descrip- 
tion applies to the whole of Greece, but among the 
Tonian Islands the effect of the color is doubled by the 
wonderful tint of the surrounding sea. I promise not 
to mention this hue again; hereafter it can be taken for 
granted, for it is always present; but for this once I 
must say that you may imagine the bluest blue you 
know—the sky, lapis lazuli, sapphires, the eyes of some 
children, the Bay of Naples — and the Ionian Sea is 
bluer than any of these.” 
While this volume cannot add much to our 
knowledge or to Miss Woolson’s reputation, it 
is on the whole a readable and pleasant record. 
The book is illustrated with a large number of 
soft and pretty wood engravings. 

In Mr. Alfred Parsons’s book on Japan, we 
have an artist’s notes during a sketching and 
painting tour in the Land of the Chrysanthe- 
mum. Japan is a paradise for two classes of 
persons — children and artists; and Mr. Par- 
sons, like all his predecessors, luxuriates in the 
quiet and simple beauty of Japanese art and 
life. He makes some interesting remarks on 
the nature of Japanese art : 

“The Japanese treatment of landscape is not more 
conventional than that of Claude or David Cox, or than 
the shorthand of our pencil-sketches, but it records its. 
facts in a different way. The everlasting question in 
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art is the imitation of nature; it has never been carried 
further in certain directions than by Millais and his pre- 
Raphaelite brethren, or in others than by Manet, Manet, 
and other modern French, but no one can put in every- 
thing; look at a simple bunch of leaves in sunlight 
a wall, and think how long it would take to 
really imitate all their complexities of form, color, and 
light and shade; some facts can only be given by ignor- 
ing others, and the question what is the important thing 
which must be insisted on is the personal affair of each 
individual artist in every country where art is unfet- 
tered and alive. But in Japanese, as in Byzantine and 
other Eastern arts, this question is still decided by the 
practice of past generations, and it will take all the vi- 
tality of a strong man to infuse new life into it without 
destroying its many exquisite qualities. Perhaps when 
Japanese artists absorb its spirit instead of merely try- 
ing to imitate its methods, Western art may help in 
the direction of freedom; at present I fear its influence 
has done more harm than good.” 
In their appreciation of nature, and in their 
art, the Japanese are traditionalists, and so have 
little real life and force of individuality ; this, 
at least, is Mr. Parsons’s impression. But the 
bulk of his book has little substance, though 
it is written in an easy and, in general, accu- 
rate style. The many drawings by the author 
are the feature of the volume. The portrait 
of O Kazu San is a most delightful bit of 
genre, though slightly marred in the press- 
work. The cuts on pages 78 and 91 also seem 
damaged by imperfect press-work. 

Mr. E. L. Weeks is another painter-trav- 
eller who gives us by pen and pencil his im- 
pressions of Asiatic life, but in a region far 
to the west. Mr. Weeks’s route was from 
Trebizond on the Black Sea by caravan to Bu- 
shire on the Persian Gulf, thence by steamer 
to Kurrachee on the confines of India, and 
thence by rail through a large part of Hindos- 
tan. As far as Julfa in Persia he was accom- 
panied by Mr. Theodore Child, who succumbed, 
near there, to an attack of typhoid fever. The 
first part of the journey is described under the 
form of a journal, the rest under topical heads, 
‘“ Lahore and the Punjaub,” “A Painter’s Im- 
pressions of Rajpootana,” ete. Mr. Weeks 
often writes in an entertaining way, as we may 
illustrate by a selection from his description of 
a ride to Jodhpore on a little branch railway 
belonging to the Rajah : 

“When we reached a village, or even a flag-house, 
with a collection of mud huts in the background, we 
made a lengthy halt, and when the engineer met an ac- 
quaintance we came to a standstill; and on all occa- 
sions the gaunt, jackal-faced village dogs trotted along- 
side for miles, looking up wistfully for the chance bone 
or crust of bread, or they ran on ahead and barked at 
the engine. These capricious halts did not, as might 
be supposed, subject us to the risk of collision, since our 
train composed the company’s entire rolling stock. A 








dapper little Thakor or princeling of some sort entered 


the other compartment of our at one of the 
way stations, and his crowd of retainers got into third- 
class carri some distance off. As he stepped out at 
every station to issue orders to his we had sev- 
eral opportunities of observing him. He was a fair 
type of the Jodhpore swell, young, with a budding mus- 
tache and hair brought down in a large glistening curl 
over each cheek. His small pink turban, dainty as a 
lady’s breakfast-cap, was cocked jauntily on one side, 
and he wore a caftan of striped and rainbow-tinted 
silk; he kindled a fresh cigarette at each station, and 
his little air of insolent swagger was quite in harmony 
with the rakish set of his turban and his aggressive side- 
locks. . At one of these stations, where he sent a 
servant to ‘look for a clean handkerchief among his lug- 
gage, the train had to wait until it was forthcoming.” 


The accounts of Jodhpore and Bikanir, quite 
remote and little-visited points, are especially 
interesting. While Mr. Weeks is a pilgrim 
in search of the beautiful, he does not neglect 
other aspects, but discourses very intelligently 
of things military, economic, and social. The 
book lacks what every well-regulated book of 
travels should have, a map. On the whole, 
Mr. Weeks has given us a pleasant and instruc- 
tive volume both in letter-press and illustration. 


Hiram M. Srantey. 








THE MIDDLE-AGE CONCEPTION OF 
VIRGIL.* 





The intelligent reader of the present day, as 
he becomes more thoroughly acquainted with 
the poems of Virgil, and the facts of the poet’s 
life which have come down to us, is more and 
more impressed that he is dealing with a man 
who, were he permitted to recross the irremea- 
bilis unda, would fall naturally into his place as 
the congenial companion of the choicest spirits 
of the nineteenth century civilization. Even 
the fact that his development took place amid 
pre-Christian and pagan influences would make 
much less difference than we might at first sup- 
pose, since he was singularly free from the 
characteristic vices of paganism, and singularly 
near to the fundamental virtues of Christian 
civilization. We are safe, therefore, in assum- 
ing for modern times a saner appreciation of 
the personality of the poet than has been pos- 

*Vercm mx THE Mmpre Acrs. By Domenico Com- 
paretti. Translated by E. F. M. Benecke, with Introduction 
by Robinson Ellis. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Master Vinci.: Toe AvutHor oF THE AENEID AS HE 
SeEmMED IN THE Mipptxe Aczs. By J.S. Tunison. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke Co. 

Vinci. AND THE TweELrrx Century Posts. By J. S. 


Tunison ; articles in the “‘ Denison Quarterly,” Vol. I., pp. 
87-96, 170-178. 
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sible at any former period subsequent to the 
Augustan age itself. 

That the long-continued gloom between these 

two outbursts of intellectual light should give 
rise to distorted visions of his life and charac- 
ter was inevitable. An occasional trace of these 
distortions appears in modern literature, as in 
Scott’s note to the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
II., 17, where the unquenchable lamp that 
burned in the tomb of Michael Scott, the magi- 
cian, leads to the quotation of a story from the 
Virgilius of John Doesborcke, according to 
which the poet has himself cut to pieces and 
pickled down in a barrel, in order to be reju- 
venated by the dripping from a magic lamp 
under which the barrel was placed. But no 
systematic collection of these stories existed 
until the publication, in 1872, of the first Ital- 
ian edition of Comparetti’s Virgilio nel Medio 
Evo, an English translation of which, from the 
proof-sheets of the second edition, is now be- 
fore us. 

In point of exhaustive research, Professor 
Comparetti seems to have left almost nothing 
whatever for any subsequent investigator to do. 
The work is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with “The Vergil of Literary Tradi- 
tion,” and covering the period from the poet’s 
own time down to the age of Dante. This goes, 
of course, beyond the apparent limits of the 
title ; but the reader will at once see the neces- 
sity for this in a work which aims to explain, 
as well as relate, the facts under consideration. 
It must be said, however, that in numerous 
portions of the book one finds page after page 
of matter so indirectly connected with Virgil 
as fairly to raise the question whether the prom- 
inence of the poet’s name in the title is strictly 
justified. The most important thread running 
through this portion of the work is the inex- 
pugnable position of the Virgilian poems in 
the schools of Rhetoric and Grammar, which 
made it impossible that their author should be 
forgotten, however unable it might be to pre- 
vent misconceptions of his character. The stu- 
dent of Dante, even more than the student of 
Virgil, will find matter of interest and profit in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters, wherein 
the connection between the two poets is so dis- 
eussed as clearly to display the wide range of 
Comparetti’s attainments in both the classical 
and the mediaval fields. 

The second part treats of “The Vergil of 
Popular Legend ”; and the distinction between 
a popular and a literary tradition, running down 
through the ages in parallel but separate course, 








is a point which the author is careful to main- 
tain. It would be interesting to enter at length 
into the substance of these legends, but space 
will not permit. It is enough to say that the 
sensible, scholarly, and unassuming Virgil of 
actual fact grew now into an inspired prophet 
of the advent of Christianity, and even an ac- 
tual preacher of its doctrines, in full detail ; 
now into the guardian of his country, building 
a temple with images which would indicate 
automatically the outbreak of war in any por- 
tion of the Empire; now into the beneficent 
wonder-worker, able to construct a bronze horse 
which had the effect of preventing other horses 
from becoming sway-backed, a bronze fly which 
prevented other flies from entering the city of 
Naples, shambles upon which meat would re- 
tain its freshness, etc., etc.; now into a devotee 
of the Black Art, consorting with devils, learn- 
ing the secrets of their power and surpassing 
them in their own cunning; and now into an 
amorous gallant, as far from the author of the 
neid, in his relations with women, as one can 
easily imagine. 

The genesis of the ascription of magical 
power to Virgil, Comparetti traces to the folk- 
lore of the city of Naples, where the poet long 
maintained his residence, and near which he 
was buried. This view had been generally ac- 
cepted until the appearance of Mr. J. S. Tuni- 
son’s “ Master Virgil,” the first editions of which 
are dated 1888 and 1890, respectively. Mr. 
Tunison, whose proneness to penetrate such 
byways of literature is a matter of tradition at 
his old college home, began the study of these 
legends before he was aware of Comparetti’s 
work, but availed himself thoroughly of what 
the latter had done before his own book was 
prepared for publication. He maintains that 
Comparetti has “ overdrawn the indebtedness 
of the literature of the twelfth century to Nea- 
politan folk-lore”; that the absence of these 
legends from the lore of Naples to-day “is the 
complement of the fact that they never had 
any vital relation to the people of that city ”; 
that a literary rather than a popular origin is 
indicated by the fact that “the various phases 
of the legends correspond respectively to the 
diverse phases of Virgil’s personality and learn- 
ing, as reflected in classical and post-classical 
criticism ”; that there is no necessity for the 
presumption “ that the populace were ever any- 
thing but followers in the adaptation of magical 
fables to the fame of Virgil”; and finally — 
the central point in his theory — that the con- 
nection of these stories (in substance, of almost 
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world-wide circulation) with the name of Vir- 
gil was due “to a disposition in writers and 
readers favorable to a specific mode of romance 
writing. A certain kind of incident was credi- 
ble, when related of a sorcerer. The romances 
which included this species of incident were 
popular. Therefore the romances were writ- 
ten, regardless of facts, and even in defiance of 
facts that were generally known.” Connec- 
tion with famous names of antiquity naturally 
increased the popularity of such stories, and 
what name more obvious than that of the author 
of the Aineid? In harmony with the theory 
is the fact, not adequately accounted for by 
Comparetti, that this attribution of magical 
power first appears not in Italian writers but in 
the Norman Latinists of England and France, 
spreading into Italy last of all. In order to 
account for this latter fact Comparetti is driven 
to attribute to the Italian writers of the time 
a less degree of the intellectual darkness of the 
Middle Ages than is perhaps their just due. 
Mr. Tunison supports his position with ability, 
and the various legends fall naturally, under his 
treatment, into a classification based upon their 
relation to the salient points in the poet’s life 
and work. That Comparetti, in his new edi- 
tion, should take no further notice of this work 
than to stamp it in a footnote as “crude and 
illogical reasoning ” speaks more loudly for his 
determination to stand by his own thesis than 
for his scientific spirit or his courtesy, and is 
the more inexcusable when we consider the 
repeated and emphatic praise which Mr. Tuni- 
son has bestowed upon him. As to crudity, 
Professor Crane (“The Nation,” No. 1228) was 
putting it very mildly when he said that Mr. 
Tunison’s work was “more attractive for the 
general reader in form and style” than that 
of Comparetti. It may be added that the same 
authority credited Mr. Tunison with doing his 
work ‘so thoroughly as to leave little room 
for criticism or suggestion.” In the matter of 
logic, too, Comparetti is open to attack at 
other points than those assailed by Mr. Tuni- 
son. He repeatedly fails to distinguish between 
“ Christianity ” and various vagaries into which 
the organized Church of the Middle Ages was 
led by perversities of human nature having no 
fundamental connection with Christianity, and 
as wide-spread, both in geographical distribu- 
tion and in recorded history, as the human 
race : a fallacy from which Tunison keeps him- 
self free, when dealing with the same subject- 
matter. Comparetti has a private right, of 
course, to his bias against Christianity, but in 








at least two cases he has dragged it unneces- 
sarily into this work; once when he sees in 
the birth of Christ the advent of one who “ was 
to drive mankind so far back and down from 
the height of civilization which they had then 
attained,” and in when he asserts that 
“those who maintain that woman owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to Christianity . . . main- 
tain what is contrary to the facts.” 

Mr. Tunison takes a more favorable view of 
the amount of knowledge which the Middle 
Ages possessed than does Comparetti. “It is 
presumed,” says he, “that the reader knows 
the Middle Ages not to have been the time of 
ignorance described by the common run of 
writers since the so-called revival of learning. 
If he does not know this he will need to be told 
that, considered as literature, and not as a mere 
philological stalking-horse, the poems of Vir- 
gil were as widely read and as well understood 
in the twelfth century as they are to-day.” For 
this assertion he was taken to task by the late 
Professor Sellar, in the “ Classical Review ” 
CIIL., 265), and this led him to the preparation 
of a paper published in two parts in the “ Deni- 
son Quarterly ”’ under the caption of “ Virgil 
and the Twelfth Century Poets.” In this pa- 
per the traces of a thorough literary acquaint- 
ance with Virgil in the works of two represen- 
tative twelfth century poets, Joseph of Exeter 
and Gunther, a German monk, are carefully 
followed out. 

But I have far transcended my limits, and 
must close with the wish that the “ almost mar- 
vellous celerity”” with which Professor Robin- 
son Ellis tells us that Mr. Benecke translated 
Comparetti’s book had been held sufficiently in 
check to obviate such absurdities of expression 
as “This was merely a tribute . . . and are 
no indication,” “like Prudentius . . . and so 
many other Christian poets did,” the repeated 
misplacing of the adverb only, ete., ete. The 
absence of any index is utterly inexcusable. 
We have seen no book in five years the full 
value of which was so absolutely dependent 
upon an exhaustive index as is the case with 
this. Has not the time arrived when reputable 
publishers should refuse to put their imprint 
upon such a book without an adequate index ? 


W. H. Jonnson. 


Victor Huao’s statue for the Place Victor Hugo 
will not be ready before 1900. At that time also will 
be published two volumes containing some unpublished 
papers written at Guernsey, and the letters which he 
wrote to intimate friends during his exile. 
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RECENT AMERICAN FICTION.* 


“Casa Braccio” fills two volumes, but might 
easily have been compressed into one. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s fatal habit of indulging in commonplace philo- 
has doubtless now become so confirmed that he is 
not likely to succeed in breaking loose from it. It is 
all done very neatly, to be sure, but with the neat- 
ness that somehow suggests the exasperating per- 
fection of a copy-book model. In this book, for the 
rest, Mr. Crawford at his best. The one 
subject that he knows better than any other is that 
of the Roman life of a generation ago, and to this 
subject he returns in “Casa Braccio,” handling it 
with the ease born of long practice and close famil- 
iarity. A more than usually pronounced tinge of 
melodrama marks the book at several critical junc- 
tures, and certainly adds nothing to its strength. 
The author employs the trick of using some of his 
stock characters over again, performing it so deftly 
that the impression is pleasant, and helps noticeably 
to sustain the illusion that we are living with him 
in a world of real men and women. In the pres- 
ent instance, our old friend Paul Griggs plays an 
important role, and our newer acquaintance Crowdie 
is partly accounted for. When he makes one of 
his characters poison herself with “hydrocyanide 
of potassium,” Mr. Crawford’s o usually accurate in- 
formation fails him for once. “Casa Braccio” is 
the author’s twenty-fifth novel, which is doing 
fairly well for a career of fifteen years. 

The personality of Liszt is the central fact in 
Mr. Bagby’s “ Weimar Idyl.” To this the love affair 
of “ Miss Triumerei” and her American tenor, the 
petty gossip of the natives, and the intrigues and 
jealousies of the music-students are subordinated, 
although they all play their part in the development 
of the story. The book, like nearly all musical 
novels, is over-emotional, and lacking in a nice 
sense of proportion. The oppressive sentimentality 
of its atmosphere, the effusive hero-worship of the 
little group clustered about the Meister and made 
more or less daft by the association, are elements 

* Casa Braccio. By F. Marion Crawford. Two volumes. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Miss TRAEUMEREI. as tem By Albert Morris 
Bagby. Boston: Lamson, W & Co. 

His Faruer’s Son. Dy Beunder Morshove. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Tae Wepprve, and Other Stories. By Julien Gordon. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co 

Krrwyrx Srorres. By Anna Eichberg King. New York: 
The Century Co. 

Cottzer Gms. By Abbe Carter Goodloe. New York: 
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Tux Fronr Yarp, and Other Italian Stories. By Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Dororny, and Other Italian Stories. By Constance Feni- 
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of weakness in a story which may, nevertheless, in- 
fect with some measure of its own contagious en- 
thusiasm the musically-minded reader. Perhaps it 
is well not to bear too hard upon defects that spring 
from exaggeration of reverence, seeing how greatly 
we need that quality in our literature as in our life. 

The title of the new novel by Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews—“ His Father’s Son ”—almost tells its own 
story, so frequently does the moralist find occasion 
to note the degeneracy of our wealthy families in 
the second generation. We should say that if ever 
the great American novel gets to be written it is 
bound to give conspicuous embodiment to this dis- 
heartening fact. It matters little whether the for- 
tune of the parent has been honestly or dishonestly 
won, it proves a curse to the son in so many cases 
that the rule comes near to being established. The 
heedlessness of parents, coupled with the enervation 
of luxurious surroundings and the contagion of the 
associations that cluster about the possession of 
wealth in all but rare instances, make up a combina- 
tion of circumstances that comparatively few young 
men have the stamina to resist and to conquer. No 
ideal is more in need of inculcation in our Amer- 
ican society than the Goethean 

“* Was du ererbt von deinen Viitern hast, 
Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen,”’ 

and no worthy ideal of conduct, it must be added, 
is less frequently sought after and attained. We 
cannot help regretting that Mr. Matthews should 
not have made more than he has of so great a 
theme. His typical case of moral disintegration is 
rapidly sketched from surface indications ; not from 
within, as it must be to become effective. In this 
treatment the dramatic bent of the author is appar- 
ent; he may say that the psychology of the matter 
is to be understood, but in a novel we may rightly 
ask for a certain amount of explicit psychology. 
The addition of this element to the others so skil- 
fully compounded would certainly have added much 
to the force of the novel, and without more of it 
than is given us the awakening of vicious instincts 
in his hero is not adequately accounted for. Asa 
study of the sinister side of Wall Street financier- 
ing, the book is a marked success; its thrusts are 
keen, and its logic is convincing. 

“The American in Paris” may best be deseribed 
as an anecdote history of the Franco-Prussian War, 
the siege of Paris, and the Commune, interspersed 
with numerous quotations from state papers and 

memoirs — the whole treated in a style of 
sophomorical flamboyancy. The story, aside from 
this, is hardly worth mentioning, and any attempt 
to account rationally for the extraordinary conduct 
of the American hero is quite beyond our powers. 
The author, we suspect, is a jingo, and it is well- 
known that the jingo scorns the commonplace in- 
tellectual processes of ordinary mortals. So pre- 
tentious and badly-written a book has not often 
come into our clutches. 

“ Bunch-Grass Stories” is as pretty a name as 
another, and in the case of Mrs. Bates’s collection 
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it serves as pretext for an exceptionally graceful 
cover design. We presume that bunch-grass is a 
characteristically Western product, for all but two 
of the eight stories are told of the West—the West 
of the later settlements—and “ seek to embody the 
spirit of the transition time.” Mrs. Bates, we may 
say at the outset, has been surprisingly successful 
in her task. She has known at first-hand the fron- 
tier life whereof she writes, and her tales bear out 
the statement that it was “ full of zest.”” More than 
once they suggest the similar work of Mr. Bret 
Harte, and their direct, picturesque, vivid quality 
stirs the blood with a keen sense of the robust life 
which they depict. Perhaps the most striking thing 
about them is that they should have been written 
by a woman, for their point of view is distinctly 
masculine, and we listen in vain to catch the fem- 
inine note. If we catch it at all, it is in the two 
stories “ of other days and other wheres,” which we 
cannot but feel to be misplaced in this group. They 
are fantastic and unreal ; their fellows are throbbing 
with vigorous life. The contrast is as great as pos- 
sible between “The Great Concern” and the story 
of Iphigenia at Aulis, and it is almost wholly in 
favor of the former. 

Three or four longish stories and a couple of very 
short ones are the contents of Mrs. Cruger’s new 
volume. We should infer that they were the sweep- 
ings of the writer’s desk, so inferior are they to the 
greater part of her work. They are mostly about 
people of intense emotions, and their atmosphere is 
that of the hot-house. Their artificiality and crude- 
ness of coloring produce an unpleasant effect, and 
the occasional clever touches do little to counteract 
it, They are, moreover, for the most part sadly 
lacking in the constructive art that the writer has, 
in some of her longer works, shown herself to pos- 
sess. 

Holland has provided inspiration for artists of 
many sorts, but rarely for more genuine and sym- 
pathetic work than Mrs. King’s “ Kitwyk Stories.” 
There are just a dozen of them, linked by a com- 
mon scene and common characters, vividly depict- 

_ing the quaint life of a sleepy Dutch town, and 
brimming with alternate humor and pathos. They 
range from grave to gay, from burlesque to tragedy, 
and every episode is a delight. Who could forget, 
for example, the story of the dominie expounding 
scripture from his pulpit, and all the time guiltily 
conscious of the fact that his coat-tail pockets con- 
ceal a fragmentary sausage, and that the sacristan’s 
dog, keen upon the scent, is lurking somewhere be- 
hind. As for “The Wild Huntsmen of Kitwyk,” 
whose exploits are wrought in a vast cabbage-patch, 
and whose only embarrassment is that the rabbits 
are so tame that they will not get far enough away 
to be properly aimed at, the humor of the situation 
is entirely irresistible. ‘The thing is as good, in its 
way, as Tartarin’s lion-hunt in the Algerian cab- 
bage-patch. In fact, there are many scenes in Mrs. 
King’s book that suggest the doings of the Taras- 
connais, and M. Daudet, had he been a Dutchman, 





might have written of the good burghers of Kitwyk 
in a similar strain. The cover of the book, in blue 
Delft, and the drawings by Messrs. Edwards and 
Sterner, harmonize with the text, and add not a lit- 
tle to the charm of this delightful book. 

Miss Goodloe’s “ College Girls” are healthy and 
well-bred specimens of feminine humanity, and she 
contrives to interest us in their doings. They are 
denizens of Wellesley College, and their thoughts 
are not all of books. Each one of the fourteen 
stories in this collection is based upon a distinct 
idea, worked out with skilful economy, and produces 

a singular impression of completeness. This fact, 
together with the touches of comedy and sentiment 
that alternately enliven the pages, gives artistic valye 
to what is otherwise a slight performance. If such 
a book has any lesson, it is that the higher educa- 
tion of woman does not make her any less feminine 
than she would be without it. 

Two volumes of stories by the late Constance 
Fenimore Woolson have been added to the consid- 
erable list of books bearing her name. The six 
stories of the one volume and the five of the other 
all relate to Italy, where the writer spent the clos- 
ing part of her life. But, although the scenes are 
Italian, the characters are for the most ex- 
patriated Americans, who speak and act very much 
as they would have done at home, except that they 
have more interesting things to do and talk about. 
Most of these stories are swift character-studies, 
filled with much animated chatter of the sort that 
passes for conversation in our feverish modern so- 
ciety, and only now and then are the springs of life 
for a moment touched. They are finished work, 
and consequently satisfactory in a way, despite their 
limitations. Two or three of them display consid- 
erable inventive skill, while others have fine-spun 
analysis as their chief element. Perhaps the most 
striking of all is the story of “The Front Yard,” 
with its simple pathos and its wholly original con- 
ception. All of the stories have had previous pub- 
lication in the magazines. 

Wittiam Morton Payne. 








HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 





i 

First in order and importance among the volumes 
before us for treatment in our second article must 
be ranked the two stately volumes, entitled “Con 
stantinople ” (Roberts) by Edwin A. Grosvenor, 
Professor of European History at Amherst College, 
and formerly Professor of History at Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople. Professor Grosvenor’s book 
is a serious and scholarly work, the result of years 
of arduous labor and research ; and we include it in 
the present category only by reason of its sumptu- 
ous make-up and unusual pictorial attractions. That 
it is not, like so many books of the kind, a mere 
learned compilation, a mosaic of laborious glean- 
ings from the authorities, the warmly commenda- 
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tory Introduction supplied by Gen. Lew. Wallace 
well serves to show. A necessarily hurried exam- 
ination of the work inclines us to endorse without 
qualification General Wallace’s characterization of 
it as a History of Constantinople which will not 
merely serve every want of the tourist, student, and 
general reader, but be indispensable to every library 
for purposes of reference. Let us add that it is 
precisely the store-house of historical, archeological, 
and topographical facts long needed by tourists to en- 
able them to “do” Constantinople intelligently and 
profitably, and to dispense with the greedy and pes- 
tilent horde of “guides” thrust upon the helpless 
pilgrim by the Pera landlords. The volumes are 
copiously and informingly illustrated with photo- 
graphic plates which, in point of subject, fairly beg- 
gar description — portraits, views, cuts of tombs, 

bas-reliefs, antiquities, street-scenes, etc., 
following each other in bewildering variety. Sev- 
eral good maps and slate toe edihed; saith Cine fe 
a chronological list of Emperors and Sultans, and 


a good Index. 

A gift to a friend of bookish tastes 
would be a copy of Mr. W. Roberts’s “ The Book- 
Hunter in London,” a well-made, handsome volume, 
of which Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. are the 
American publishers. The author is an authority 
on book-collecting, and his work is the first serious 
attempt, we think, to give a fairly comprehensive 
history of that fascinating pursuit, as carried on in 
the British m is. The work is, he says, “the 
outcome, not only of material which has been accu- 
mulating for many years past, from published and 
Me ear aetemge mean atten me deme ow 
intercourse with the leading collectors and booksel- 
lers in London, not to mention a vigorous and con- 
stant prosecution of one of the most pleasant and 
instructive of hobbies.” Mr. Roberts’s scholarly 
and matterful work deserves much fuller treatment 
than can be accorded it here; and we must content 
ourselves with describing it in a general way as a 
storehouse teeming with facts and anecdotes of the 
greatest interest to collectors and amateurs, and to 
bookish people generally ; the whole being set forth 
in a very genial and agreeable style. The matter 
is conveniently under such captions as: 
“Early Book-Hanting,” “ Book-Auctions and Sales,” 
“ Bookstalls and Bookstalling,” “ Some Book-Hunt- 
ing Localities,” “Some Modern Collectors,” ete. 
The humors of the subject are not neglected,— and 
we need scarcely say that the Chicago collector (by 
no means such a rara avis as the author seems to 
fancy) comes in for a share of notice. Somehow, 
everyone seems to feel himself entitled to gird at 
Chicago the moment any topic germane to culture 
Suu teens an and yet Mr. Warner years 

was far-sighted enough to predict that when 
Chicago did take hold of culture she “would make 
it hum.” Mr. Roberts, however, on the authority 
of a London dealer, tells a story (largely apochry- 
phal, we dare say) of a “stylishly-dressed man” 
who walked briskly into his shop saying, as he 





pointed to a “sample lot” outside: “‘I’ll take 
these books; and, say, have you any more of this 
kind with this shield onto them?’ pointing to the 
bookplate attached, which bore the arms and name 
of a good old country family. . . . ‘What’s yer fig- 
ger for them, anyway? See here, I start back to 
Chicago to-morrow, and I mean to take these books 

ight back along. I’m goin’ to start a libery thar, 
and these books will just fit me, name and all. Just 
you sort out all that have that shield and name and 
send them round to the Langham at seven sharp. 
I’ ll be round to settle up; but see, now, don’t you 
send any without that name-plate, for that’s my 
name, too, and I reckon this old hoss with the dag- 
gers and roosters might have been related to me 
some way.” Just where this Chicago bibliophile 
acquired his amazing dialect will be a mystery to 
his puzzled fellow-townsmen who read the story. 
We have included Mr. Roberts’s book in the pres- 
ent category largely by reason of its attractive 
make-up and its profuse illustrations, which em- 
brace a great number of portraits of noted collectors 
and dealers, cuts of famous shops and stalls, rare 
texts and title-pages, bookplates, etc. The tasteful 
cover design calls for its word of praise. 

Not a few readers will feel misgivings at the 
publication of Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson’s “Our 
Edible Toad-Stocls and Mushrooms, and How to 

istinguish Them” (Harper), but examination of 
the book will show no real cause for alarm, for the 
writer has been more than necessarily timid in his 
suggestions, and sounds the danger-note so persist- 
ently and obtrusively that the wayfaring man in 
search of mushrooms for his dinner-table, though a 
fool, is not likely to err in consequence of Mr. Gib- 
son’s advice. The simple fact of the matter is that 
our woods are full of delicious mushrooms of the 
edible sort; that, although there are also noxious 
species to be found in their company, it is not a dif- 
ficult matter to make a safe selection, and that the 
knowledge by which the edible fungi may be distin- 
guished from the poisonous ones is worth the pains 
required to master the directions given in Mr. Gib- 
son’s book. Indeed, it is not fair to speak of read- 
ing such a book as a painful experience at all, for 
the author is not only an accurate scholar (as far 
as he goes), but two kinds of an artist as well — 
with the pen and with the pencil or brush. His 
book is a very beautiful one, with thirty colored 
plates remarkable for truth of design and delicacy 
of tint, a still greater number of illustrations in 
black-and-white, many passages of fine descriptive 
writing, and, last but not least, an appendix of re- 
ceipts for the practical uses of the kitchen. Armed 
with the facts to be got from this book, and keeping 
it at hand for the of verification, one may 


safely sally forth in quest of edible mushrooms, and 
as safely indulge in the epicurean delights that they 
afford. Here, at least, is a holiday book that is not 
only charming to read and look at, but is also of 
solid practical use, and hardly to be spared from 
the library of the country house. 
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Among gift-books combining high literary qual- 
ities with fastidious workmanship and moderate 
price, the season’s publications of Mr. Thomas B. 
Mosher, Portland, Me., are deservedly conspicuous. 
Mr. Mosher’s charming “ Bibelot” edition of Fitz- 
Gerald’s “Omar,” published a year ago, will be fresh 
in the recollection of many book-lovers. The edi- 
tion was a small one, and quickly exhausted. An 
édition définitive of this classic has now been pro- 
duced, with several new features, among them an 
intelligent sketch and appreciation of FitzGerald by 
Mr. W. Irving Way, two poems by Mr. Theodore 
Watts, and a bibliography. The text of the first 
and fourth (original) editions is given, with the 
variant readings of the other two. It will be dif- 
ficult to plan a better or more attractive presentation 
of the work than that now devised by the taste and 
judgment of Mr. Mosher. The qualities that make 
this little book so attractive are shared by Mr. 
Mosher’s two additional volumes in the “ Bibelot” 
series — a selection from the lyrics of Rossetti, and 
Symonds’s translation of the sonnets of Michel An- 
gelo. The former volume includes “The Blessed 
Damozel,” “Jenny” (with some variant readings), 
the translations from Villon, the shorter ballads, 
and a score of the best-known lyrics. Mme. Dar- 
mesteter’s tributary “ Canzone” serves as an appro- 
priate foreword. The Michel Angelo volume has 
a frontispiece head of Vittoria Colonna, and the 
notes of the translator. Mr. Mosher opens what he 
happily calls the “Old World Series ”— volumes 
a trifle smaller than the “ Bibelots””— with a re- 
print of Mr. Lang’s ever-delightful translation of 
“Aucassin and Nicolete.” The original etched 
title-page is reproduced, together with Mr. Lang’s 
introduction and “ Ballads of Aucassin.” We are 
also given Mrs. Marriott-Watson’s “ Ballads of Nic- 
olete” and Mr. Stedman’s “Provencal Lovers,” 
without which latter poem, as the editor remarks, 
“the edition would be incomplete.” Last of all, 
Mr. Mosher has issued the daintiest imaginable edi- 
tion, printed on Japan vellum, of Pater’s “The 
Child in the House,” with the obituary sonnet by 
“ Michael Field.” 

In a thin oblong octavo entitled “The Quest of 
the Holy Grail,” Messrs. R. H. Russell & Co. re- 
produce the series of paintings done by Mr. Edwin 
A. Abbey for the decoration of the Delivery Room 
of the Boston Public Library. The plates enable 
one at least to enjoy Mr. Abbey’s fine and romantic 
conceptions, and even to form a notion of the gen- 
eral technique and rich effects of color and chiaros- 
euro of the original works. The artist has pre- 
served throughout the mystic romanticism and 
chivalric-religious symbolism of his difficult theme; 
and the details of costume, ritual, and accesssories 
appear to be historically accurate. He has taken 
as his hero the British Sir Galahad, the Parzeval 
of the continental versions of the legend, arranging 
the sequence of adventure to suit the exigencies of 
pictorial treatment, and drawing from various poet- 
ical sources, but mainly from Robert de Borron, 





Walter Map, Wolfram of Eschenbach, and Chres- 
tien of Troyes. The five plates given (the original 
series is not yet completed) represent as many 
phases in the life of Galahad and in his quest of 
the Grail. In the first picture he is shown as an 
infant in the arms of a nun, visited in the convent 
by an angel who bears the mystic cup. The second 
represents the knighting of Galahad. The third is 
an elaborate and highly dramatic composition, show- 
ing the Knights of the Round Table seated in Ar- 
thur’s Hall, the motif being the fable of the seat 
Perilous fashioned by the enchanter Merlin. The 
fourth plate shows the beginning of the Quest, the 
design representing the Knights about to set out on 
their mission; and in the fifth we see Galahad’s 
“ First Coming to the Castle of the Grail.” The 
text gives a brief outline of the history of the Grail 
Legend, together with the artist’s comments on the 
plates. 

An enticing little volume, which to see is to wish 
to handle, is Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s collection 
of “Moral Tales” from Marmontel, in a revised 
translation and with an Introduction by Mr. George 
Saintsbury. Mr. Chris. Hammond is the illustrator, 
and the form of the volume is generally similar to 
that of the same firm’s familiar green-and-gold edi- 
tions of “Cranford,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
ete. If the reader have a literate taste and his due 
share of fancy, let him turn to this still fresh and 
fragrant garland of (in the qualitative sense espe- 
cially) eighteenth-century tales. Marmontel was a 
gifted, versatile man, whose mind was tinged with 
the peculiar doctrines and enthusiasms of his day, 
as his style was with its neo-classicalism. He was 
a true conteur, a weaver of quaint conceits and 
romantic fancies in the manner of Crébillon the 
younger and of Marivaux ; and in these “ exquisitely 
finished tales” of his, as Mr. Ruskin styles them, 
one may find a refreshing contrast to the dusty real- 
ism of our modern Gradgrinds, who, by some 
strange inversion of the normal order of things, 
have gotten out of their native thistle-field of re- 
porting and statistics, into the rose-garden of fiction. 
Essentially a man of his time, Marmontel’s writings 
—the Contes Moraux scarcely less than the me- 
moirs and treatises—are saturated with its peculiar 
spirit. He was a philosophe too— of the salons, 
indeed, and well below those leaders of the Eight- 
eenth Century Renaissance who sapped the citadel 
of the old intellectual and political crder, and headed 
the assault upon the crowned and the cowled foes 
of light and liberty. The Contes Morauz, then, 
may be read either as tales pure and simple, or as 
documents of the period, as the reader please ; and 
from either standpoint he will be well repaid. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s rather lengthy Introduction is inform- 
ing and vivaciously written, and Mr. Hammond’s 
illustrations are pleasing.— Another new volume in 
the charming “Cranford series” presents a collec- 
tion of Mary Russell Mitford’s “Country Stories,” 
illustrated by George Morrow. The tales, of course, 
are charming in style and theme, and Mr. Morrow’s 
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pictures have quite a Hugh Thomsonish flavor — 
which is commendation enough. The titles include 
“ The London Visitor,” “ Jesse Cliffe,” “The Beauty 
of the Village,” “Town versus Country,” “ Honor 
O'Callaghan,” ete. 

Mr. W. D. Howells’s garland of brief poems, 
“ Stops of Various Quills,” is issued in Holiday ap- 
parel by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, and cleverly 
illustrated by Mr. Howard Pyle. Touching the 
essentially poetic. quality of the work, it cannot be 
said that the flight of Mr. Howells’s muse is either 
lofty or well sustained. His numbers lack music, 
and his style lacks distinction; but the verses are 
always thoughtful and virile, and lack of form is 
partly atoned for by pith and manifest sincerity 
of matter. There is a sombre tone throughout, 
which will be a little surprising to those who know 
only Mr. Howells’s crisp and buoyant prose; and 
it is this, perhaps, which has inspired Mr. Pyle’s 
particalarly dismal frontispiece. Illustration and 
decoration are finely done, for the most part, and 
not overdone — which is a desideratum in books of 
the kind. 

Very pretty and dainty is Messrs. Little, Brown, 
& Co.’s quartet of brief romances of George Sand : 
“Frangois the Waif,” translated by Jane Minot 
Sedgwick ; “ The Devil's Pool,” translated by Jane 
Minot Sedgwick and Ellery Sedgwick ; “ Fadette,” 
translated by Jane Minot Sedgwick; and “The 
Master Mosaic Workers,” translated by Charlotte 
C. Johnston. The edition is limited to 750 copies, 
and each little volume, simplex munditiis, is a 
jewel of quiet, artistic book-making. Etched front- 

Windsor hand-made paper, and the clear 

print of the De Vinne Press, complete a material 
ensemble that offers little room for cavil. The vol- 
umes, with one exception, deal with a phase of 
French life that George Sand is perhaps unexcelled 
in portraying; and the publishers may be congrat- 
ulated on their selections. 


palwolithic antiquity of the 

poster (the cave-dweller, he thinks, “ must surely 
have possessed the essential idea of it”), the device 
is certainly obvious enough to have presented itself 
of a very — advertiser. There 
in the ® papyrus, which may 
be fairly called a poster, dating back to 146 B.C., 
and offering a reward for the apprehension of two 

of Alexandria. 
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ous dictum that “ Art is on the town,” and to the 
theory that the coming art-patron is the enterprising 
vendor of soaps and patent pills. The volume con- 
tains much curious matter, pictorial and otherwise, 
and should have a passing vogue. 

We spoke not long ago of the first two volumes 
in Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s attractive re- 
issue of the art-histories of Mrs. Jameson. Three 
more volumes, now published, complete the series. 
They are as follows: “Legends of the Monastic 
Orders,” “Legends of the Madonna,” and “ Me- 
moirs of Italian Painters.” All are abundantly 
illustrated, and supplied with notes embodying the 
work of recent critical scholarship. The series of 
illustrations in the “ Memoirs of Italian Painters” 
is entirely new. Miss Hurll, who has done the 
editorial work upon all these volumes, is to be con- 
gratulated upon the knowledge and taste brought 
by her to this delicate task. 

Last year Messrs, D. Appleton & Co. issued a 
handsome édition de luxe, limited, of Dumas’s 
“Three Musketeers,” translated by Mr. William 
Robson, and enriched with 250 illustrations by 
Maurice Leloir, engraved on wood by J. Huyot. 
The same house now offers a far less expensive edi- 
tion of this work, which for all practical purposes 
is as good as its more luxurious predecessor, or even 
better. Leloir’s work is exceedingly spirited, the 
plates are bright and clear, and altogether the vol- 
umes present a most inviting and readable appear- 
ance. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons of London publish, 
and Messrs. Macmillan & Co. import, an interesting 
if rather desultory work on “‘ Modern Illustration,” 
put together by that undefatigable bookmaker, Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. The author observes in his pre- 
face, in his usual pleasant way, that the book is 
“but a sketch of what I think is the most import- 
ant work of this century; from which I know I 
shall be told I have omitted almost all that I should 
have included, and inserted much that should have 
been omitted.” Now we do not think that the 
“ unknown or anonymous nobodies,” as Mr. Pennell 
styles his critics, will be quite so hard on him as 
that comes to. His examples are undeniably well 
chosen, and, space limitations considered, repre- 
sentative; and the only fault we have to find with 
his book on its pictorial side is that the author has 
over-modestly refrained from inserting in it speci- 
mens of his own often admirable drawings. Mr. 
Pennell at his best ranks with the first half-dozen 
illustrators of to-day; and the fact should have 
been recognized, even in a book of his own compil- 
ing. The volume being a small one, and inclusive 
of many names, the text is necessarily little more 
than a good catalogue raisonné. It is marked, how- 
ever, with the author’s usual oe of style, 
ineluding a certain and cocksureness 


— qualities which have done even more than Mr. 
Pennell’s inaccuracies as a chronicler and heresies 
as a critic to bring the swarm of “ anonymous no- 
bodies” about his ears. Like too many artists (lit- 
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erary ones not excepted), Mr. Pennell ill brooks 
the rivalry of the dead ; and he has his usual quota 
of sharp things to say of past celebrities. Mr. 
Pennell’s narrative, however, is lively and enter- 
taining ; and it contains a good deal of information 
as to modern French, German, English, and Amer- 
ican illustrators and their methods that the reading 
public will be glad to get, and which cannot be got 
in any other single book that we know of. The 
plates, of course, form the main attraction and real 
raison d’étre of the volume ; and of these there are 
some 140, full-page and vignette, forming a decid- 
edly interesting collection. 

Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s graceful and 
thoughtful study of “ Painting in France after the 
Decline of Classicism’ (Roberts), illustrated with 
fourteen full-page photogravures after characteris- 
tic paintings of Aubert, Courbet, Tissot, Corot, Brun, 
Lobrichon, Landelle, and others, should find favor 
with those in quest of a sound, pictorially attrac- 
tive, and moderate-priced art-book. The plates are 
exquisite examples of process-work, and the sub- 
jects are chosen with the author's usual correct taste. 
Mr. Hamerton’s essay is an altogether charming 
piece of work — all in all, the best summary appre- 
preciation of the spirit and method of modern 
French art and of its representative exponents that 
we remember to have seen. The peculiarities of 

such men as Tissot, Manet, Courbet, Flandrin, and 

the rest, are brought out with a few swift and felici- 

tous touches, the justice and delicate discrimination 

of which must at once strike anyone with the slight- 
est critical knowledge of those painters. Especially 
acute are the brief remarks on Edouard Manet, the 
end and aim of whose art, Mr. H. thinks, “ est sim- 
plement la tache”— la tache being perhaps the best 
rendered here as “the patch.” As David used to 
teach that, in painting, the outline is everything, 
while others hold that modelling is everything, so 
our ultra-impressionist Manet may well say that la 
tache is everything. With purely technical aims, 
any subject whatever suits Edouard Manet, if only 
it presents a suitable arrangement of variously col- 
ored patches. Let the reader recall, for instance, 
one of his marvellous stubble-fields, with the long 
rows of pyramidal ricks, the whole glorified and 
empurpled by the slant rays of the westering sun, 
and the truth of Mr. Hamerton’s characterization 
will appear. We regret that no example of Manet’s 
work is given; though it is perhaps ill-suited to 
reproduction. — The same house issues, in simpler 
style, another of Mr. Hamerton’s works, “ Imagin- 
ation in Landscape Painting,” with twenty-seven 
illustrations after Claude, Ruysdael, Cuyp, Turner, 
Constable, and other masters to whom Nature was 
an inspiration rather than a model to be literally 
copied by the art (as some one sagaciously called 
it) “of representing objects deceptively in relief on 
a flat surface.” The imaginative landscape painter 
is distinguished from the mere copyist in that he is 
interested in natural objects not, as the author well 
puts it, “for themselves alone, but because he per- 








ceives in them certain obscure analogies with the 
moods of man.” This thesis Mr. Hamerton devel- 
ops, with his usual delicate analysis and wealth of 
illustration, through twenty readable chapters. The 
book should make a pretty and valuable gift for 
those who can appreciate it.— While speaking of 
this work by Mr. Hamerton, we should mention 
that another attractive edition of it, at moderate 
price and with well-executed illustrations, is issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Messrs. Henry T. Coates & Co. issue, in two taste- 
fully ornate volumes bound in white and gold and 
encased in crimson slip-covers, the “Spain and the 
Spaniards ” of that sprightly and romantic Italian 
traveller, Edmondo de Amicis. The work is newly 
and admirably translated by Mr. Stanley Rhoads 
Yarnall from the tenth Italian edition, and is en- 
riched with forty-seven excellent full-page photo- 
gravure plates of Spanish scenery, buildings, street 
scenes, paintings, etc. De Amicis is a delightful 
writer, and his “Spain” is one of his most delight- 
ful books —still perhaps the best, and certainly the 
most brilliant and picturesque, Spanish travel-book 
extant, though very good ones have been written by 
Gautier, and by our countryman, Mr. Henry T. 
Finck. The work is one of the choicest and best 
conceived gift-books on our list.—The same firm 
offers this year a revised and e: edition of 
that standard anthology Coates’s “ Fireside Encyclo- 
pedia of Poetry.” The popularity of this work is 
attested by the fact that the present is the thirty- 
first edition, and the freshness of the present revi- 
sion by its inclusion of some of the recent pieces of 
Eugene Field and Mr. Riley. 

A sightly and suitable Christmas gift for a friend 
engaged in wrestling with the knotty problem of 
building a new house, or the perhaps knottier one 
of altering an old one, would be a copy of Mr. 
Louis D. Gibson’s “ Beautiful Houses” (Crowell), 
a sort of sequel, we take it, to his useful and prac- 
tical work on “Convenient Houses ” of some months 
back. Since the publication of the latter work, Mr. 
Gibson, who is a professional architect, has been 
abroad for the purpose of studying European arch- 
itecture at first hand and in detail ; and the present 
volume is largely the outcome of his trip. It is 
partly historical and descriptive, yet essentially sug- 
gestive and practical; and the intelligent reader 
cannot fail to gather from it many valuable hints 
as to the possibility of adapting the beauties and 
merits of foreign houses to the exigencies of Ameri- 
ean life and construction. Mr. Gibson, whose ss- 
thetic sense is evidently offended by the costly yet 
hideous “ residences ” that shock the trained eye at 
every turn in the fashionable quarters of our cities, 
has a good deal to say on the sound text that all 
buildings, however modest, may be artistic; that 
the cottage occupied by a clerk or bookkeeper who 
earns a hundred dollars a month is often a gem of 
good taste, while the “ palatial abode” of the pork- 
packer or brewer who employs him is an architect- 
ural horror ; that there is no good reason, pecuniary 
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or other, for ugliness; and that, in fine, the cost or 
elaborateness of a house is no measure at all of its 
beauty, save in the eye of the vulgar. The text is 
divided under the main headings: “ House-Building 
an Art,” “The World’s Homes,” “Some House 
Plans,” “Materials and Details.” There are a great 
many illustrations, full-page and vignette, embracing 
choice examples of foreign and American houses, 
plans, details, ete.; and these are handsomely repro- 
duced. The book forms the supplement needed by 
its extremely practical predecessor. 

Lovers of the writings of Mr. John Burroughs 
will at last have their eyes gladdened by the sight 
of a really ideal edition of his works — the “ New 
Riverside” (limited to 1,000 copies), in nine duo- 
decimo volumes, from the press of Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. In design, material, and finish, 
these little volumes seem to us well-nigh flawless. 
They are clearly printed from new plates, on spe- 
cial paper, and bound in the style of simple elegance 
characteristic of this firm’s choice publications. Illus- 
tration and ornamentation are precisely what they 
should be — thoroughly artistic and not overdone. 
They consist of etched frontispieces and engraved 
half-titles suggested by passages in Mr. Burroughs’s 
works, and were designed by Messrs. Charles H 
Woodbary, Sidney L. Smith, and W. H. W. Bick- 
nell; and there are several etched portraits of Mr. 
Burroughs. Author, publishers, and artists are to 
be heartily congratulated dn these beautiful vol- 
umes, which challenge, from cover to cover, com- 
parison with examples of the best English and Con- 
tinental book-making. 

An extremely choice and elegant three-volume 
edition, printed at the De Vinne Press and limited 
to 750 copies, of Marie-Henri Beyle’s (“De Stend- 
hal’s”) fine romance, “ La Chartreuse de Parme,” 
translated by E. P. Robins, comes to us from Messrs. 
G. H. Richmond & Co., of New York. The. con- 
noisseur of fine book-making may well linger over 
the charms of these refined and captivating little 
books. The binding, a delicate neutral tint with 
gilt stamp, is in the best taste; the print is clear 
and open—a model page; and there are thirty 
etched plates, gems of Gallic esprit and daintiness, 
by G. Mercier, after the designs of V. Foulquier. 
“ Chartreuse de Parme”’ is easily Beyle’s master. 
piece in the department of fiction —“ in any case,” 
said Balzac, “a wonderful production, le livre des 
esprits distingués.” Written in 1830, at Padua, 
and inspired by a chance narration of the striking 
(if not altogether laudable) adventures of the Duch- 
ess Sanseverina, it presents a vivid picture of Italian 
manners in Napoleonic times, as well as of scenes 
and events incidental to the French invasion of Italy. 
The translation of the work is easy, flowing, and 

Mr. Alfred C. Eastman has collected and illus- 
trated with considerable taste twenty-six “ Poems 
of the Farm” (Lee & Shepard), from various au- 
thors—Holmes, Whittier, Higginson, Madison Caw- 
ein, Mary E. Wilkins, S. W. Foss, and others. Most 





of the pieces are sentimental, some are humorous ; 
and Mr. Eastman’s drawings range from bits of 
rural landscape and genre, to decorations and em- 
blems indented in the text or strewn on the mar- 
gins. The effect of the whole is pleasing enough ; 
and the verses in the book appeal strongly to that 
very large class of town-dwelling Americans whose 
earliest and fondest memories are associated with 
the farm — with a phase of life which, we venture 
to say, is most pleasing at a distance, like a mosaic. 
As a matter of fact, your typical American gets 
away from the farm as soon as he can, and only 
returns to it when he must. But he likes to senti- 
mentalize about it; and Mr. Eastman’s pretty book 
is a capital one to assist the process. 

All true New Englanders will appreciate the 
tasteful small-quarto volume entitled “Old Bos- 
ton” (Lee & Shepard), in which are reproduced, 
generally in satisfactory form, the fine collection of 
etchings made by Mr. Henry R. Blaney, represent- 
ing historic buildings and street scenes in the fam- 
ous capital of Yankee-land. Many of these build- 
ings are well-known landmarks, some of which still 
remain, though others have long since disappeared. 
The collection includes many fine specimens of Col- 
onial architecture, and public and private buildings 
of more recent date. Among the views are the Old 
State House, Faneuil Hall, Lamb Tavern, Birth- 
place of Paul Revere, Sheafe House, Liberty Tree, 
Green Dragon Tavern, Birthplace of Cotton Mather, 
Old Boston Theatre, Old South Church, Old Prov- 
ince House, Boston in 1768, etc. Each illustration 
is accompanied by explanatory text, giving an his- 
torical account of the building represented. 

An inviting, artistic looking book, embellished 
with eleven etchings and twenty pen-and-ink sketches 
by Mr. H. Hovell Crickmore, is “Old Chester ”— 
one of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons’ importa- 
tions. Mr. Crickmore, a native Cestrian and a cap- 
ital cicerone, is the author as well as illustrator ; 
and it is an open question in which capacity he is 
the happier. Most of the etchings are admirably 
done, and the reproduction bears comparison with 
first-class American work. Quaint old sixteenth- 
century Chester is fast vanishing before the tooth 
of time and the vandal hand of the restorer; and 
the past twenty years especially have wrought havoc 
with many a picturesque nook dear to artist and 
antiquary. While many an antique gem of stone 
and timber still remains, these are largely tottering 
to decay; and, says Mr. Crickmore, “ we must be 
up and doing if we would secure the semblance of 
their scarred and wrinkled features before they van- 
ish forever.” It is in pursuance of this pious aim 
that he has prepared the present volume — a beau- 
tifal memorial of the storied remains of “Old 
Chester.” 

Few persons know much about the beautiful in- 
dustrial art of fan-painting, or of its masterpieces. 
The loan exhibitions at South Kensington in 1870, 
at New York in 1882 by the of Decorative 
Art, and in 1891 by the Grolier Club, gave a great 
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impulse to the collection and decoration of fans ; 
but the opportunities of seeing these are very rare, 
the private collections in which they are treasured 
not being accessible to the public. The subject, so 
far from being a frivolous one, has a history which 
cannot be treated thoroughly without entering some- 
what into the social and artistic history of many na- 
tions. To supply such a history, and to reproduce 
some of the most interesting examples of the art, is 
the object of “ A Book about Fans” (Macmillan). 
The text is highly interesting, and the illustrations in 
photogravure, twenty-nine in number, cover a great 
variety, from the old Etruscan and Chinese speci- 
mens down to the work of the moderns, Vibert, 
Leloir, Wattier, and others. From the concluding 
chapter, “‘ Fan-Collecting,” may be learned some- 
what of the encouragements and difficulties for the 
enthusiast in this field. In one way, fans are more 
puzzling than silver or china; for they have no hall- 
mark or factory stamp, and the old ones are almost 
never signed. Yet a little study of these exquisite 
butterflies of art will give an interesting idea of 
what may be called the philosophy of style in dec- 
oration, and for such a purpose the handsome vol- 
ume just issued will serve as a valuable aid. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s new two-volume 
edition of “The Poetical Works” of John Keats 
is a very desirable exact reprint of Mr. J. Buxton 
Forman’s latest edition, with its complete editorial 
apparatus of notes, appendices, etc. The Forman 
edition contains everything in the way of verse that 
Keats is known to have written; and the present 
publishers have added an acceptable feature —a 
good biographical sketch of the poet, by Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole. The volumes are prettily bound in 
maroon and gilt, and the text is clearly printed on 
fair paper. The edition is an inexpensive one, de- 
spite its liberal pictorial attractions, the latter em- 
bracing some excellent portraits, together with 
drawings of views suggested by Keats’s poems, or 
of scenes associated with his name.—Uniform with 
the above are two-volume editions, from new plates 
and with new illustrations, of Moore’s “Complete 
Poetical Works ” and Jane Porter's “The Scottish 
Chiefs.” Price considered, these are very desirable 
editions of these standard works. 

A comely Christmas edition of “Ian Maclaren’s” 
popular novel, “ A Doctor of the Old School,” with 
copious illustrations by Mr. F. G. Gordon, is issued 
by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. Mr. Gordon’s draw- 
ings are capitally done, albeit he seems to us to 
have invested the face of the good Doctor MacLure 
with an even more than Caledonian harshness of 
feature. A special preface to this edition is fur- 
nished by the author, in which he answers the often 
repeated question, “ Was there ever any doctor so 
self-forgetful and so utterly Christian as William 
MacLure?” emphatically in the affirmative: “ Not 
one man, but many in Scotland and in the South 
country; I will dare prophecy also across the sea.” 
The rich and tasteful binding of the volume de- 
serves special mention. 





“ Literary Shrines” and “A Literary Pilgrim- 
age” (Lippincott) are the titles of two tasteful vol- 
umes in red buckram, the work of Dr. Theodore F. 
Wolfe. The former is devoted to the homes and 
haunts of American authors, the Concord group in 
particular ; while the latter treats in similar fashion 
of a number of English authors. The books are 
pleasantly written, interspersed with bits of de- 
scription and anecdote, and are inspired by a gen- 
uine, if somewhat undiscriminating, literary feeling. 
Each volume has a number of pretty illustrations. 

“One of the greatest pleasures I have known” 
is the phrase with which Mr. H. 8S. H. Waylen de- 
scribes the task of selecting a hundred or more 
pages of “ Thoughts from the Writings of Richard 
Jefferies.” Few men have known nature so inti- 
mately as Jefferies, or written of her so tenderly and 
so well. His work abounds in quotable passages 
of the deepest beauty, and it was « happy inspira- 
tion that impelled Mr. Waylen to prepare this little 
book. The volume is very prettily printed in red 
and black, and bound in covers decorated with a 
strikingly imaginative design. ( Longmans.) 

Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. issue, in continua- 
tion of their excellent shelf edition of the romances 
of Alexandre Dumas, a new series of six volumes 
embracing “ Ascanio,” “The War of Women,” 
“ Black, the Story of a Dog,” and “Tales of the 
Caucasus,”— each a shapely, neatly bound, and well 
printed duodecimo, with an etched frontispiece by 
E. Van Muyden or Eugtne Grivaz. We have had 
frequent occasion to praise these series of standard 
well-translated works, the form of which is now too 
familiar to call for special description. 

A book large enough, certainly, not to be lost sight 
of by Christmas buyers, and furnishing in its end 
less profusion of illustrations and general mechan 
ical excellence, combined with substantial contents, 
sufficient claim to be regarded as a gift-book par 
excellence, is the new edition of “ Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary ” (G. & C. Merriam Co.) The 
fortunate young man or woman who receives this 
noble work will possess a copy of what is perhaps 
the most remarkable single volume in the world, 
and one that in itself may be made the foundation 
of an education ; while scholars and literary workers 
find that, whatever other dictionaries they may 
possess, the “ International” has special merits of 
its own that make its presence a necessity in every 
well-ordered library. 

A generous royal octavo compiled by Mr. Will- 
iam Ellis Seull and published by Messrs. John C. 
Winston & Co., Philadelphia, presents a copiously 
illustrated sheaf of descriptions of “ Westminster 
Abbey and the Cathedrals of England,” from the 
writings of Deans Farrar, Milman, Stanley, and 
other authorities. The pictures comprise a great 
variety of photographic views, exterior and interior, 
of the great English cathedrals and their more note- 
worthy architectural and artistic details, together 
with many interesting portraits of such leading cler- 
ical lights as Deans Stanley, Farrar, Milman, and 
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Church, Canon Liddon, Archbishops Tait, Benson, 
Magee, and Maclagan, Bishops Lightfoot, Westcott, 
Woodworth, Wilberforce, etc. The are fine 
examples of the capabilities of the half-tone process; 
and the equipment of the work is remark- 
ably good, in view of the modest price asked for it. 

A thin quarto volume of a somewhat “ churehly ” 
flavor, bearing the non-committal title “ Crowns ” 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.), is a work that almost defies 
definite description. Each left-hand page presents 
a text containing some allusion to a crown; while 
on the opposite page is a picture presumably sug- 
gested by and illustrative of the text. For instance, 
a portrait of Mr. Gladstone (at least we take it to be 
such from the collar) faces the verse, “The hoary 
head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way 
of righteousness”; while the text: “ Now they do it 
to obtain a corruptible crown ; but we an incorrupt- 
ible,” is mysteriously coupled with a cut of an “ up 
to date” young woman playing the violin. Several 
of the pictures, taken by themselves, are rather 
nicely done ; and it is only fair to say of the artist, 
Miss Blanche McManus, that she was almost hope- 
lessly handicapped at the start by the nature of the 
work cut out for her. 

An admirable little volume containing Shake- 
speare’s “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” specially 
prepared for the use of young readers, comes from 
the Dent press of London (Macmillan). It is pro- 
fusely and artistically illustrated by Robert Anning 
Bell; and Israel Gollancz has supplied a rather 
lengthy but pleasantly written Introduction (in the 
form of a letter) discussing the play and its author, 
and dipping lightly into the complex subject of En- 
glish fairy-lore. There is a helpful glossary. 

Two pretty and inexpensive books from Messrs. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. are “ L’ Avril,” M. Paul Mar- 

charming tale of Southern France, and 
Seempdeery "s classic “ The Faience Violin,” both 
translated by Helen B. Dole. The illustrations of 
the former volume are from the author’s own de- 
signs ; while the latter contains reproductions of the 
still-life etchings made by M. Jules Adeline for 
Conquet’s fine limited edition. The books are made 
up in the tasteful style of the “Faience Library.” 

“ On Winds of Fancy Blown” (Lee & Shepard), 
a thin octavo volume of the once conventional 


and the whole is encased in a chaste cover of light 
green, with gold lettering and a tasteful thistle de- 
sign stamped in green of a darker tint. 
Mr. Raskin’s “Sesame and Lilies” ap- 
Keo, Puma So ey ate 
essrs. oi P. Putnam’s Sons’ thoroughly artistic 


Mr. Raskin in 4871. It is clearly srinted om deckel 
iad bound in full, umber-colored ooze 
ealf; and altogether we do not recall a prettier 





handy edition of this sweet and suggestive book. 

The benighted souls who have not read M. Dau- 
det’s “ Tartarin of Tarascon” will do well to pro- 
eure without delay a copy of Messrs. T. Y. Crowell 

Co.’s pretty and convenient edition of that rollick- 

ok The translation is an excellent one, and 
the artist has succeeded very well in delineating the 
whims and humors of the good Provencal Quixote 
—or Sancho Panza, one scarcely knows which. The 
volume is nicely bound in green and gold, and looks 
as if it were worth double the money asked for it. 

A tempting little book in a showy binding of 
crimson and gold is “ Old-World Japan” (Macmil- 
lan), a collection of twenty Japanese folk-tales re- 
told by Mr. Frank Rinder and tastefully illustrated 
by Mr. F. H. Robinson. The author has made his 
selections with a view rather to their inherent charm 
and beauty as stories, than to their interest from 
the folk-lorist’s standpoint; and he has re-worded 
them nicely. The volume makes an exceedingly 

retty gift-book for young readers. 

“ Broken Notes from a Gray Nunnery” ( Lee & 
Shepard), by Julia Sherman Hallock, is the not 
very luminous title of a vague little booklet can- 
taining, apparently, the year’s journal — little day- 
to-day jottings from January to January, as to the 
changing seasons, the birds, plants, etc., and the 
writer’s moods and fancies — of a lady (dare we 
guess, 2 maiden lady?) who lives in the country. 
Some of the entries display a vein of pleasing senti- 
ment; and the little sprays of flowers, leaves, etc., 
strewn through the text, are nicely executed. 

The remaining holiday books, which the limita- 
tions of space force us to dismiss in a more sum- 
mary fashion than many of them deserve, include 
the following works: “The Oxford Miniature 
Scott” (Nelson), being the poems of the great nov- 
elist, printed on Oxford India paper, and filling five 
volumes, neatly boxed; “In Friendship’s Name” 
and “What Makes a Friend?” (Lamson), being 
new editions of Mr. Volney Streamer’s pretty an- 
thologies ; “‘ The Helen Jackson Year-Book ”’ (Rob- 
erts), selected by Miss Harriet T. Perry; “The 
Whittier Tear Book " ~ Houghton), with a good por- 
trait “et 73”; “Dr. Miller’s Year-Book” (Crow- 
ell), made by Dr. J. R. Miller, the author; “The 
Spectator in London” (Macmillan), a charming 
selection from Addison and Steele, with illustrations 
by Mr. Ralph Cleaver; “About Men: What Wo- 
men Have Said” (Putnam), chosen by Miss Rose 
Porter; a second edition of Mrs. Hellman’s “ Lyr- 
ies and Ballads of Heine and Other German Poets” 
(Putnam ) ; Mr. Elbert Hubbard’s “ Little Journeys 
to the Homes of Good Men and Great” (Putnam), 
first published serially, and now collected into a 
volume with portrait illustrations ; a new edition of 
“Echoes from the Sabine Farm” (Scribner), an 
audacious paraphrase of Horace by Eugene Field 
and his brother, Mr. R. M. Field; “Rhymes and 
Chimes,” a pretty calendar published by the Chan- 
ning Auxiliary, San Francisco; a “Trilby Calen- 
dar” from Brentano’s; and an absolutely inde- 
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scribable book, hailing from Cincinnati, and bear- 
ing upon its title-page this legend: “ Etidorhpa; 
or, The End of Earth, the strange history of a 
mysterious being, and the account of a remark- 
able journey, as communicated in manuscript to 
Llewellyn Drury, who promised to print the same, 
but finally evaded the responsibility, which was as- 
sumed by John Uri Lloyd, with many illustrations 
by J. Augustus Knapp.” 








Books FOR THE YOUNG. 


IL 

It is hard to tell what the children would do without 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s contributions to their entertainment. 
Much as he writes for their elders, he never forgets the 
little people, and as regularly as Christmas comes round 
he sends them a literary gift. This year he sends two, 
so that all tastes may be satisfied. “The Red True 
Story Book” (Longmans) seems the more interesting 
to one of the untutored elders, whose travels no longer 
take him into fairyland; although there will doubtless 
be plenty of boys and girls to disagree with such a judg- 
ment. To these the realm of Prince Prigio will be far 
more real than the South Africa of to-day or the France 
of the fifteenth century; truth is so much stranger than 
fiction, and these tales of heroism and self-sacrifice are 
so much more romantic than any manufactured stories. 
What could be more splendid, more thrilling, than this 
story of * Wilson’s Last Fight,” as told here by Mr. 
Rider Haggard? The magnificent mettle of these 
men, and their brave acceptance of their fate, called 
forth from the Zulu chieftain who slaughtered them 
the tribute that “they were men who died like men, 
men whose fathers were men.” This human document 
is followed by Mr. Lang’s narrative of the “Life and 
Death of Joan the Maid,” and the nobility of her dis- 
interested devotion to her country is vividly brought 
out. Aside from these, the stories for the most part 
are unfamiliar but eminently worthy of enduring fame. 
A few tell of heroes whose deeds are mentioned in the 
histories that children study, but without the detail that 
makes them picturesque and vivid. For the purpose of 
bringing these stories to life, Mr. Lang’s compilation is 
valuable. Mr. Henry J. Ford illustrates the book with 
many spirited drawings. — In “« My Own Fairy Book” 
(Longmans), Mr. Lang for the first time invents his 
own fairy stories and tells them in his own way. The 
ancient kingdom of Pantouflia is his scene of action, 
and about it, he says, very little is known. ‘ The na- 
tives speak German; but the Royal Family, as usual, 
was of foreign origin. Just as England has had Nor- 
man, Scottish, and at present a line of German mon- 
archs, so the Kings of Pantouflia are descended from 
an old Greek family, the Hypnotids, who came to Pan- 
touflia during the Crusades. They wanted, they ex- 
plained, not to be troubled with the Crusades, which 
they thought very injudicious and tiresome. The crest 
of the royal house is a Dormouse, dormant, proper, on 
a field vert; and the motto, when translated out of the 
original Greek, means ‘Anything for a Quiet Life.’ 
But all this is only in the preface, which all well-regu- 
lated children will skip in order to plunge at once into 
the romantic adventures of Prince Prigio and his son 
Ricardo. The first of these gifted princes was endowed 
at his birth with many fine qualities, but the last of the 








fairies maliciously declared that he should be “too 
clever.” The story of the loneliness which this gift 
brings upon him is told with so much humor and such 
delightful paradoxes that little people can easily per- 
suade their elders to read it aloud to them. In spite 
of the bad fairy, however, everything turns out happily, 
for the Prince marries a wife who is wise enough to say 
to him, “ Now, could n’t you take the wishing cap, and 
wish to be no cleverer than other people ? Then every- 
body would like you!” The Prince obediently consents; 
but when it comes to the point, he cannot quite make 
up his mind to the sacrifice. So, thinking that every 
man has one secret from his wife, he puts on the cap 
and says, “I wish to seem no cleverer than other peo- 
ple.” And he lived happily ever after. 

A new book by the author of “Captain January” 
and “ Melody ” is welcome, and though this one lacks a 
little of their fine simplicity, it has still the power to 
charm. Mrs. Laura E. Richards’s style is easy and 
graceful, and her character-drawing, though on broad 
lines, is good. “Nautilus” (Estes & Lauriat), with its 
gay decorative cover, is the story of a Spanish ship, 
laden with treasure of shells and sea-products, which 
sails up a New England river to the amazement of a 
quiet little town. The contrasts are effective, and the 
plot developed by them is interesting. The cuts by 
Mr. W. L. Taylor are capital.—_* My Honey” (Rob- 
erts), by the author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” is a 
charming novel without sentimentality. It is designed 
for older girls, and the writer’s knowledge of character 
and delicacy of perception make it a good thing for 
them to read. There is nothing goody-goody about the 
heroine. She is made of clay with a heart of gold; and 
the refining and ennobling influence of the fine old man 
who develops her conquers at last her obstinacy, and 
brings out the lovely qualities of her nature. She is 
vividly alive, and the writer succeeds in making us 
believe in the essential beauty of her character.— One 
could hardly judge of the nature of “Subject to Van- 
ity” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) by its title, for it contains a 
series of sketches of domestic animals. Written by 
Miss Margaret Benson, a sister of the author of “ Dodo,” 
it will make an attractive present to a child who is 
fond of pets. The writer understands her subjects 
thoroughly, and, what is of more importance, can make 
them entertaining to her readers. There is nothing 
dull in the little book, and the style is delightful.— A 
book that belongs especially to our own country is 
“Children’s Stories in American Literature,” by Hen- 
rietta Christian Wright (Scribner). It contains brief 
and interesting studies of the lives and works of sixteen 
of the more prominent writers. In one way or another, 
the writer strives for picturesqueness even at the expense 
of truth. She neglects her opportunities in this respect, 
however, when she utterly ignores Poe’s faults of char- 
acter, and makes him good and conventional. One 
could wish for a finer sense of truth than this indicates, 
and a greater confidence in the childish intellect. It is 
worse than useless to conceal the fact of evil from chil- 
dren, and to make gods for them of very human heroes. 
The truth is much more helpful in the end, and much 
more interesting. — The “ Arabian Nights” are unus- 
ually popular this year, if one may judge from the fact 
that two volumes derive their stories from that source. 
One of these has already been noticed by us, and the 
second contains “Sinbad the Sailor, and Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves” (Scribner). The translation of Mr. 
Edward William Lane has been followed in the first, 
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the of Richard II. te that of Charles The 
is full of romance, which the writer does not make the 
most of; the tales are ically told. But the mate- 
rial is carefully handled, and the book will give boys a 
pete hewmen ee thee 
maker and Essex and Sir Walter Raleigh, than he can 
gain from the ordinary school history. 
The books for girls this year are not quite so numer- 
ous as those for boys, but in these modern days when 
appropriate men’s prerogatives, we cannot ex- 
the girls to leave tales of adventure’ unread. 
tly speaking, all books for the young are for both 
sity tal Be aly for ceanestenth 2 eomting that 
they are divided. It would be a pity if girls only were 
to read the “Stories and Poems for Children” ” (Hough. 
ton), by Celia Thaxter, yet the book seems to belong 
ily vo them. There is a poetic delicacy about the 
tales which is charming, but makes some of them a 
trifle complicated for young resders. The first story 
is an exquisite little idyl about a “ spray sprite” who 


perfect sense of rhythm; un Garten dest ates 
and permeated with the love of birds and flowers. 
Children, however, are quickly responsive to the really 
great poetry of the world, and are given too little of it. 


(Lippincott), by Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
The stories, too, are capital, quaintly told with a touch 
of archaism that helps to carry one into the There 
is a glimpse of colonial life, and, by way of novelty, an 

introduction to some good and generous Indians. The 
story that one of them tells is delightfully romantic 
without being terrible, and the entire book has a cer- 
tain gentleness and peace about it.— A new edition of 
“Gypsy’s Cousin Joy” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, should be welcome to all girls 
who like a fresh, wholesome, vigorous story. It is thirty 
years since the book was written, and thirty years are 
a severe test of popularity. But the girls of to-day will 
find “ Gypsy ” quite as attractive as their mothers did 
before them, and the work is worthy of being brought 
to their attention. The illustrations would be good if 
Miss Clark’s drawing were not defective.— The new 
uniform edition of Mrs. Molesworth’s stories is contin- 
ued by the publication of “The Carved Lions” (Mac- 
millan). illustrations, by L. Leslie Brooke, are 





tal, and the type and paper are excellent.—* Oak- 
leigh” (Harper), » by Ellen Douglas Deland, is an at- 
tractive story of family life, for older girls. The plot 
hinges upon the rebellion of five children against their 
father’s second marriage, and their unfair struggle with 
the new mamma. The latter’s gradual conquest of their 
hearts is prettily told, with a knowledge of human na- 
ture. It is a pleasure to add that the pictures by Alice 
Barbar Stephens are charming.—.Miss Julia Magruder, 
the author of “ The Princess Sonia,” has done a kindly 
service for the young in selecting the “Child Sketches 
from George Eliot” (Lothrop). She has taken the 
children bodily from the great novels, adding a para- 
graph here and there to explain the situation, but leav- 
ing the extracts untouched. To Tom and Maggie Tul- 
liver the greatest space is of course given; but the Poy- 
ser children, the Garths, the little Cohens, Effie, and 
Job Tudge, are not The book will furnish 
an excellent method of interesting children in George 
Eliot and giving them a desire to read more of her worl.. 
Although some of the drawings are by R. B. Birch, 
they cannot be much commended; and the others, by 
Amy Brooks, are far from artistic. — Mrs. Cheney’s 
“ Number 49 Tinkham Street” (McClurg) is a story of 
friendship. A boy who belongs to a well-to-do family 
becomes interested in an Italian organ-grinder, and takes 
him into his heart and home. The introduction of the 
Italian boy to the Sunday-school and to the happiness of 
oanhivtane bitenel tert a gradual softening of his 
nature and a change from boisterous and evil ways. He 
is not convincing, though, this boy of the slums; he is 
too easily turned into unfamiliar The house which 
gives its name to the book is a social settlement, which 
this boyish friendship is instrumental in founding. The 
influence of the story is sweet and gentle, but the char- 
acters are too uniformly good. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney has two books this y ear. 
One of them, “ Witch Winnie at Versailles” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), follows that popular heroine through her 
studies and pleasures in the historic city named. Yet 
the book is not so much a of Winnie as of the men 
and women who have made Versailles famous. Their 
romantic histories, interwoven with Winnie’s life, make 
the book pleasantly instructive. It is illustrated with 
reproductions of famous its.—* Paddy O’Leary 
and his Learned ” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a real 
story artistically to Mrs. Champney shows herself 
appreciative of the agreeable side of the Irish charac- 
ter, its generosity, its adroitness, its wit. Paddy i is a 
genuine boy, and a very clever one. His brogue is de- 
lightful, and his story is told with a rollicking humor 
which will recommend it to boys and girls alike.— In 
“A Flock of Girls and Boys” (Little, rown, & Co.), 
Miss Nora Perry has published ten stories for the 
young; but there is a Gaver of snobbishness about them 
that makes them harmful reading. It is not that she 
makes the snobs triumphant, rather the reverse; but 
she emphasizes class distinctions in a wa ave en 
never be brought to a child’s ——  Bosial posit 
and wealth are given too aids 
the moral of the first tale is intended to be wholesome, 
it is not in the least so, as it makes the heroine succeed 
because of her possession of these advantages. The 
story leaves one with a bad taste in the mouth, and a 
desire to keep it away from the American girl. In her 
other tales, Miss Perry is somewhat more democratic. 
— It would be a mistake to confine “ Aunt Billy, and 
Other Sketches ” (Lee & Shepard), by Miss Alyn Yates 
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Keith, to children, such insight do they show into hu- 
man nature. They are slight things, episodes, charcoal 
drawings; but they have character and are drawn with 
style. The few pages given to Aunt Billy make her 
stand out vividly before us, and the writer has a nice 
discrimination in selecting her material. The cover of 
the book is pretty—In “A Sherburne Romance” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), Miss Amanda M. —— has yielded to 
the requests of the admirers of her “ Sherburne Series ” 

to give its heroine a love story. It is pleasantly writ- 
ten, but whether such sentimentalities are good for 
young girls is hardly an open question. If they are to 
read such things at all, eray and Dickens and 
George Eliot would be infinitely better. From these 
they can at least — some knowledge of life and 
of literature.—] O. Stoddard gives his attention 
this year to girls, and they will be grateful to him. 
«The Partners” ” (Lothrop) is a hearty, healthful, whole- 
souled story, which the boys will certainly not leave to 
their sisters if they once catch sight of it. Nelly isa 
breezy girl with no lack of pluck and generosity, and 
she does more than ber share of work in the world with 
energy and enthusiasm.— The Mushroom Cave” (Rob- 
erts), by Miss Evelyn Raymond, combines a good deal 
of scientific information with a pleasant home story of 
a Quaker family. The characters are human and nat- 
ural, and the slight quaintness of their speech lends a 
charm to the book. It has incident enough, too, is writ- 
ten in good style, and the decorations by Victor A. 
Searles are very clever.—“Girls Together” (Lippin- 
cott), by Miss Amy E. Blanchard, is what one might 
call a “talky” book. It is written almost entirely in 
dialogue, which makes it lively but does not prevent it 
from being diffuse. The English is not of the best, and 
when books for the young are sophisticated enough to 
marry off their heroes and heroines, one cannot apply 
juvenile standards to them. That kind of thing re- 
quires genius to make it acceptable to youth.— And one 
does not find genius in “ Cousin Mona” (Lippincott), 
by Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey. It is about a prig of 
a "inl, who tells her own story and shows in detail how 
kind and self-sacrificing she is, and how narrow and 
uninteresting. Her aoble scorn of the ordinary weak- 
nesses of humanity is not exactly worthy of emulation. 
But she takes care to make the moral good, and to 
show that virtue in her own disagreeable person is ade- 
quately rewarded.— Miss Grace Le Baron’s story of 
“ Little Daughter” (Lee & Shepard) is a blithe little 
narrative of a kind-hearted girl.—“ Dorothy and Anton” 
(Roberts) is likewise written for smal! children, and 
Miss A. G. Plympton has made it a sequel to “ Dear 
Daughter Dorothy.” It isac ing little tale of an 
American girl in Berlin, a child who is generous with- 
out being self-conscious, and frank and natural without 
being sophisticated. She is a fresh and childish little 
creature, who awakens our interest in her friendships 
and kindnesses, and our sympathy for her ambitions. 
The illustrations are rather .—* Katharine’s Yes- 
terday, and Other Christian Endeavor Stories ” (Loth- 
rop), by Mrs. Grace Livingston Hill, is written for older 
girls. But there is very little human nature in these 
girls who reform suddenly and completely and change 
their ill-humor into gentleness and tolerance. They 
may be enjoyed possibly by the girls who are already 
perfect, but no other could be led by them into right- 
eousness. A book that has no touch of life in it is fruit- 
less.— The “Elsie Books” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) are 
continued by “Elsie’s Journey on Inland Waters,” in 





which Miss Martha Finley describes further excursions 
of her little party the World’s Fair and over 
the great lakes. The talk is stilted, but there are as 
usual many historical narratives about places the chil- 
dren see and characters suggested by them.—‘A Jolly 
Good Summer ” (Roberts) is a continuation of a series 
by Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith. It is a pleasant. home 
story of American children, who, though not unnaturally 
— have good instincts and happy lives.— Sophie 

y’s books are familiar to many little people who have 
grown into big people since they read them; but some 
of them retain even now an affection for the names of 
Dotty Dimple and Little Prudy. The present volume 
is in the series called “ Little Prudy’s Children,” and 
bears the title of « Kyzie Dunlee, a Golden Girl ” (Lee 
& mgeee 4 It is a fresh, wholesome, breezy little 
story, which can be heartily recommended to all small 
girls who love to know what other small girls are do- 
ing.—“ The Kanter Girls” (Scribner), by M Miss Mary 
L. B. Branch, is one of the prettiest of the current 
books, so attractive are Miss Helen Maitland Arm- 
strong’s decorations and pictures. It is a fanciful story 
of two little girls who come into ion, through the 
intervention of a generous bluebird, of some rings 
which have the power of making them invisible. With 
these at hand they have strange adventures and go off 
on curious journeys, and the writer who tells us of them 
has skill and imagination enough to keep our interest 
awake and active. 

The books for the little folk are not numerous this 
year, but the most conspicuous of them is a picture-book 
containing“ The Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls” 
ce The colored cartoons were made by Flor- 

Upton and the words by Bertha Upton. The 
verses are not as rhythmical as they might be, but they 
are unimportant in comparison with the pictures. These 
are clever, relating in comical fashion the adventures 
of two Dutch dolls on Christmas Eve, the one night in 
the year when such creatures taste the joys of life. — 
But the pleasure the little people will take in “ Little 
Miss Phebe Gay” (Houghton), by Miss Helen Dawes 
Brown, will last much longer. er 
little tale of a charmingly fresh little girl, is han- 
dled by the author with a kind of sparkling gayety. 
The cleverest thing in it is perhaps the chapter where 
little Miss Phabe Gay pretends to be ill in order to 
escape learning the names of the rivers in China, with 
the result that they are forever fixed in her memory. 
“There is something queer about thoughts,” she re- 
flects; “ you cannot have a good time with them if you 
have done anything na’ . Ido not say that I had 
been naughty, but I do say that my thoughts that 
morning behaved as if I had been.” The cover and 
pictures by Mr. 8. J. F. Johnston are capital. — A 

retty book is “Dear Little Marchioness” (Crowell). 
Tt: is a story of the yellow fever epidemic in Memphis, 
written by one who ministered to the sick during that 
terrible time. The horror, however, is only suggested, 
and the effect in spite of it is of gentleness and peace. 
The old darkey is a good bit of character-drawing on 
broad lines. — There is character, too, in “The Young 
Pretenders” (Longmans), by Miss Edith Henrietta 
Fowler. These children are not puppets, set up to be 
shifted about and made to gesticulate at the whimsical 
will of the author. They have an independent life of 
their own, and their emotions are not always cut and 
dried to order. They are delightfully mischievous, and 
“Babs” is a veritable fascinator.— “Young Master 
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Kirke ” (Lee & S ) is by Miss Penn Shirley, the 
author of “ Little Weezy,” and that 
maiden pee The little family 
is taken down to Mexico, and the writer gives + 
t a gli of that picturesque country.—“ Frow- 
“ee Kencteey” (aborts by Miss Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft, is described on the title-page as a fable for chil- 
dren; but it is merely a pleasant, wholesome story, which 
takes a dog for a hero, — wisely enough, too, for dogs 
are so often more heroic than boys.— Messrs. Roberts 
publish three little books by Miss M. Carrie Hyde, 
which are cleverly illustrated by Mr. Victor A. Searles. 
« Under the Stable Floor” is a romance of the rat king- 
dom; “Goostie” of a pathetic little waif of humanity; 
and “ Yanand Nochie of Tappan Sea” tells the story of 
some Dutch children who were —— to this 
country early in the century. Miss Hyde’s style is 
good, and she knows so well how to evolve an enter- 
taining story that children will welcome her into their 


om. 

In spite of the many books for boys mentioned in our 
previous number, a few must still be added to the list. 
A profitless undertaking was that of Mr. Elbridge S. 
Brooks in searching out “ Great Men’s Sons” (Putnam) 
and writing their lives. It is almost always a disap- 
pointment to learn of the sons of distinguished men, so 
rarely have they done anything worth recording. Mr. 
Brooks’s style is light and even gay, but one feels all 
the time that he is making an effort to be bright and 

icturesque. With these subjects he has some difficulty 
compassing it. The book is well and abundantly 
illustrated, and carries one from Socrates to Napoleon. 
— The children are indulged with a share of the cur- 
rent fads, and therefore 7 are presented with “ The 
Life of Napoleon” ( , adapted and enlarged 
fren the French of Madame Hagénie Foa. The sub- 
ject could not well be more interesting, for there is 
th that sug- 
oa has e 


U.S.A., knows how to make an en story, and 
the boys will be glad that he has turned his atten 

to them. “Trooper Ross and Signal Butte ” (Lippin- 
eott) gives them two stories containing plenty of sol- 
diers, Indians, and cowboys. The first story is the 
quieter of the two, but Captain King knows his material 
and his audience, and he furnishes spirited tales. — A 


“scond book by Mr. George Manville Fenn relates to 
tle English civil war. “ Young Castellan” (Lip- 
pincott) is written chiefly in and relates en- 


is 
tirely to adventure. A boy who likes the clash of arms 
will be absorbed in this book.— “The Boy Officers of 
1812” (Lee & Shepard) is written by Mr. Everett T. 
i to give his readers a conception 
of that struggle, in the belief that it will “lead to an 
increased patriotism.” But the English of the book is 
so bad that even such a result does not seem worth 
while at the expense of reading it.—* A Lieutenant at 
Eighteen ” (Lee & Shepard) is the third of the series 
of “The Blue and the Gray, on Land,” by Oliver Optic, 
and the Rebellion is an a ing subject to boys.— 
«The Knight of Liberty” (Appleton) is a tale of the 

of Lafayette, always a fascinati . Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth writes the narrative of Lafay- 


ak saa as his work in America, in a spirited 
manner. e leans somewhat too much, however, to- 
wards eulogy.— Emigrants and axes, Indians and toma- 





hawks, are the materials with which one’s blood is cur- 
dled in looking at the frontispiece of “ Chumley’s Post, 
a Story of the Pawnee Trail” (Lippincott), by Mr. 
William O. Stoddard. And it will give as good an 
idea as any words of the nature of this thrilling tale. 
It is to add, though, that if anyone likes 
that kind of work, Mr. Stoddard does it well. —“ The 
Young Casearillero” (Lothrop), by Mr. Marlton Down- 
ing, takes one into Ecuador; while the second story in 
the same book, by Mr. Harry W. French, tells of the 
startling adventures of a globe-trotter.— “The Hobble- 
dehoy ” ), by Mrs. Belle C. Green, and “ The 
Missing Pocket-Book ” (Coates), by Mr. Harry Castle- 
mon, are not quite so wildly thrilling. The former is 
a good piece of work, and its hero is at the most awk- 
ward age, just between boy and man.— “The Brown 
Ambassador” (Macmillan), by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, is a 
strangely contrived story most effectively told. The 
vacation of an English boy with some strange relatives 
is the basis of the action; and Donald is met at the 
station by a brown ambassador in the shape of a dachs- 
hund. This intelligent animal is so well trained that 
he speaks the English language and gives the boy a 
surprising welcome. Donald’s embarrassed introduc- 
tion to the family is cleverly conceived, and his later 
experiences with man and beast have an agreeably ro- 
mantic flavor. The scene of the perilous sleep-walking 
is even poetic. But the book has rather too much of 
ghosts and intrigue to be entirely healthful for children. 
— A thrilling tale of revolution in Nicaragua, by Mr. 
Herbert Hayens, is called “ Under the Lone Star ” (T. 
Nelson & Sons). We open the book at random upon 
the sentence, “One glance told me that escape was im- 
possible.” And yet he did escape to write chapters 
with such hair-raising titles as “ Unearthing a Con- 
spiracy,” “ A Struggle for Life,” “ A Death-Trap,” and 
“Hemmed In.” will give a sufficiently vivid 
idea of the nature of the book.— “The Sheik’s White 
Slave ” (Lovell, Coryell & Co.), by Mr. Raymond Raife, 
is of much the same calibre. But the heroes of this 
tale try to unravel the mysteries of a temple in a city 
of the desert. The extraordinary adventures which 
are the result of this effort are too impossible to be ex- 
citing. — Some decidedly blood-curdling pictures in- 
troduce us to “ How Jack Mackenzie Won His Epau- 
lettes” (T. Nelson & Sons), by Mr. Gordon Stables, 
Surgeon of the Royal Navy. It is a story of the Crim- 
ean War, and the author declares it to be “ all true, 
sadly, terribly true.” There are many stories of brav- 
ery on the field; but there are also others of the courage 
necessary to patient endurance and rigorous training. 
A boy will learn from the book that other qualities are 
required for a soldier besides fearlessness in the excite- 
ment of battle.— “A Lost Army” (T. Nelson & Sons), 
by Mr. Frederick Whishaw, tells of the Russians in 
Central Asia; and “ Leaves from a Middy’s Log” (T. 
Nelson & Sons), by Mr. Arthur Lee Knight, is quite as 
adventurous. 

There are still quieter books for boys, however, some 
that are less exciting and less feverish. But whether 
« Joel, a Boy of Galilee” (Roberts) is one of these or 
not, is hard to determine. It is certainly simpler and 
calmer, but in a different way it is quite as thrilling. 
Written by Annie Fellows Johnston, and illustrated tol- 
erably well by Victor A. Searles, it describes the expe- 
rience of a lame boy who lived in the time of Christ. 
He is himself cured by the Lord; he is in the boat when 
He stills the storm, and he witnesses others of the 
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miracles. He knows nothing of the Crucifixion until it 
is over, but the description of the earthquake and of his 
discovery of the crime is impressive. e story is told 
without undue emotion, but its attitude towards Christ 
is too familiar.— A book dealing with the same sub- 
ject is Mary Hastings Foote’s “Life of Christ for 
Young People” (Harper). But it will never be read 
by the young, so didactic and uninteresting is it, and 
so impossible for continuous reading is the form of ques- 
tion and answer which it adopts. To parents and to 
Sunday-school teachers, however, it will doubtless be 
useful, as it is accurate and carefully compiled.— The 
title of “ Sunday Reading for the Young” (E. & J. B. 
Young & Co.) sufficiently explains its character. It is 
a large book, containing many illustrations and stories 
and descriptions of all kinds. But a book of this kind 
may do more harm to a boy’s literary taste than good 
to his heart. 

The bound volume of « Harper’s Round Table” for 
1895 (Harper) is full of delightful things for boys and 
girls. It is an excellent periodical, well-written, and 
well illustrated; and it contains wholesome food enough 
to satisfy the most exacting young appetite. Peter 
Newell’s drawings alone should make it popular, so rich 
are they in originality and humor. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


“ The Fly Leaf” is the newest of the opuscule period- 
icals, and hails from Boston. It is conducted by Mr. 
Walter Blackburn Harte. 

“ Pride and Prejudice,” with an introduction by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, and illustrations by Mr. Charles E. 
Brock, has been added to the Macmillan series of stand- 
ard fiction. 

Mr. A. S. Murray’s “ Manual of Mythology ” has long 
been a favorite with students and teachers. It is now 
republished by Mr. David McKay, of Philadelphia, in 
a carefully-revised edition. 

“The Man Who Became a Savage ” is the attractive 
title of a book by the well-known traveller and writer 
Mr. W. T. Hornaday, to be issued in January by the 
Peter Paul Book Co. of Buffalo. 

The autobiography of that veteran educator the late 
Dr. E. G. Robinson, formerly President of Brown Uni- 
versity and afterwards a Professor in the University of 
Chicago, is to be published early in the new year by 
Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“ The Educational Review,” beginning with the Janu- 
ary number its sixth year and eleventh volume, offers a 
very attractive programme for the coming issues. The 
“ Review ” is now well established as the chief organ of 
serious educational thought in America, and no teacher 
of any grade can possibly afford to go without read- 
ing it. 

The distinguished artist, Mr. G. F, Watts, has given 
to the National Portrait Gallery portraits of Matthew 
Arnold, Robert Browning, Thomas Carlyle, Sir Andrew 
Clark, Sir Charles Halle, Lord Lawrence, Sir Henry 
Layard, Lord Lytton, Cardinal Manning, John Stuart 
Mill, Sir Anthony Panizzi, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Lord Sherbrooke, Sir Henry Taylor, Lord 
Tennyson, and Thomas Wright. 

George Augustus Sala, who was born in 1828, died 
on the seventh of this month. He was essentially a 
journalist, and produced journalistic work of almost 





every conceivable sort from war corres; to cook- 
books. He was also the founder of “ Temple Bar,” and, 
later, of the short-lived weekly, “Sala’s Journal.” He 
did nothing to entitle him to a place in literature, vol- 
uminous as was the output of his pen. 

The December number of the “ Midland Monthly” 
has for its chief feature an illustrated article upon some 
of the literary folk now living in Chicago, the work of 
Mrs. Mary J. Reid. The writer has been at consider- 
able pains to collect material for this article, and, 
although she has omitted some names that ought to have 
been included, and does not in her discussion show a 
due sense of proportion, her account is amiable, and, for 
the most part, just. 


The centenary of the birth of Thomas Carlyle was 
celebrated at his birthplace, Ecclefechan, near Dum- 
fries, Scotland, the other day. A large number of 
wreaths were sent from all parts of Great Britain and 
the Continent, one of them being presented by Emperor 
William of Germany, with the inscription: “ In memory 
of the writer of the Life of Frederick the Great.” A 
meeting was held at Chelsea, England, where the Car- 
lyle house in Cheyne Row, which was bought with money 
subscribed in England and America, was formally 
handed over to the trustees. Mr. John Morley pre- 
sided and made an address. 


The following note is from a recent number of the 
“Japan Mail,” published at Tokio: “Mr. Miyake Yu- 
jiro, joint editor of the ‘ Nippon-jin,’ has an interesting 
article on the late Oliver W. Holmes, a writer hitherto 
little studied in this country. Mr. Miyake tells his 
countrymen that in the great American poet they will 
certainly find much to enjoy and admire. He draws 
attention to a remarkable coincidence in conception and 
tone between ‘The Last Leaf’ and a celebrated poem 
by the Chinese scholar Liu Ting-che. The two pieces 
are published side by side. The resemblance is really 
striking, all the more so in that the American author 
could never by any possibility have possessed a knowl- 
edge of the Chinese writer’s verses.” 


The Modern Language Association of America, which 
is to meet at New Haven from the 26th to the 28th of 
this month, offers an attractive programme of papers, 
among which we note: “ The Conventions of the Drama,” 
by Professor Brander Matthews (a paper prepared for 
the Twentieth Century Club of Chicago a year or more 
ago); “English as a Living Language,” by Professor 
James Morgan Hart; “John Wesley’s Translations of 
German Hymns,” by Professor J. T. Hatfield; « The 
Comparative Study of Literature,” by Professor Arthur 
R. Marsh; “ Richardson and Rousseau,” by Professor 
B. W. Wells; “Chaucer’s Development in Rime-tech- 
nique,” by Professor G. Hemp; “ The Italian Novella,” 
by Dr. Mary A. Seott; “ Troilus and Criseyde,” by Pro- 
fessor Thomas R. Price; and “ Fiction as a College 
Study,” by Professor Bliss Perry. The large number 
of papers on the culture side of modern language study 
makes this programme noteworthy, and emphasizes a 
healthful tendency. 

We have had all sorts of wild suggestions concerning 
the appointment of a new Poet Laureate. One of the 
later and more sensible expressions of opinion on the 
subject is that made by the “Saturday Review” in 
the following terms: “ The Laureateship is still unfilled, 
and there is a deal more to be said for than 
against the abolition of an office which is really an 
awkward survival in this modern world of ours; but if 
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for the post than Mr. Patmore. There are reasons 
why Mr. Swinburne and Mr. William Morris would not 
care to accept the Laureateship, and so the 

r poets there is no one left except Mr. Patmore. 
t would be a graceful and a wise thing if Lord Salis- 
bury, should he decide against the abolition of the office, 
were to offer to this great religious poet and noble 
moralist an office which Mr. Patmore, a staunch Con- 
servative and lover of the old order, could accept with- 
out any loss of dignity. This would save the appoint- 
ment from the jostling and conceited crowd of minor 
poets and who are struggling for it; while it 
would mark the growth of faith and the decline of un- 
faith in our time that the author of ‘The Unknown 
Eros’ should be the Laureate of a nation at heart so 
deeply religious as our own.” 








List oF NEW Books. 


i The following list, containing 120 titles, includes books re- 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The Private Life of Napoleon: of Constant, First 
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Gilbert Martin ; with preface by Imbert de t-Amand. 
In 4 vols., 12mo, gilt tops. Chas. Scribner's Sons. Boxed, 
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Poynter. us., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 150. Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. $3. 
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Monastic Orders, 2 vols.; Memoirs of Italian Paint- 
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Poetry of sulle ‘and Delight. From the Works of Cov- 
entry Patmore ; selected by Alice Meynell. With por- 
trait, 16mo, uncut, pp. 136. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

English Pastorals. with an introduction, -< 
mund K, Chambers. 12mo, uncut, pp. 280. Chas. 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Horace Walpole and His World: Beleet R 
His Letters. Edited by L. B. Sostey. Mt 
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iy Burney « and Her Friends: 
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NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


“Thistle” Edition of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works. 
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ets by -~ a. Ty Per vol., $2. 
of » Dog, 1 vol.; Tales of the Caucasus, 
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POETRY. 
Apples of Istakhar. a Aandey. 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 100. Copeland & 5 te oe $1.50 
Mimosa Leaves. By Grace Denio Litchfield. lus. 16mo, 
Gi Se eaont ep 112. G. P. Putnam’s Son. Boxed, 


The Death-Wake; or, L A Necromaunt in Three 
Chimeras. By Thomas ; with Introduction 
Andrew Lang. 16mo, ‘uncut, pp. 124. Way & Will- 
jams. $1.50 net. 
Under the Pines, and Other Verses. By Lydia Avery Coon- 
$7 95 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 104. Way & Williams. 


Favours. By C. W. Dalmon. 1i6mo, uncut, pp. 77. 

song eroure. By $1.25 net 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows. By Sam Walter Foss, au- 
thor of “* y eee ‘ts Illus., 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 272. & Shepard. 
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pp. 154, Henry T. Coates & Co. $1. 

The Legend of Aulus. By Flora Macdonald Shearer. 
es, FS Sem, eat, gm. San Francisco: William 
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SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND FINANCIAL 
STUDIES. 


A Breed of Barren Metal; or, and Interest. aw 
J. W. Bennett. 12mo, pp. 258. C. H. Kerr & Co. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


J the Dreamer. B y Robert Bird, author of “ Jesus, 
of Nazareth.” 12mo, pp. 387. Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 
stalker, DD. With portals, Ime pp ati. American 
er, D.D. t, Pp. 
Tract Society. $1. 


Tho Miemene of De Meher eee. By Andrew C. 
Zenos. 12mo, pp. 255. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1. 
Nature and Deity: A Stud FE Seteies coo Gat of 
Ideal. By Frederick 12mo, pp. 136. C. H. 

Kerr & Co. $1. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Natural History of Plants. B on 
Mariana; trans. by ¥. W. Oliver, A. voi » in 3 


Nat . Edited by 8. F. Har- 
en, 5... ond 0. &. Oe -A. Vol. os Estates, 
ny el ng ng Macmillan & Co. $4. 

Domesticated : Their ion to Man and to His 
omy ae a By Nathaniel 


; illus., 8vo, pp. 231. Henry 
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En Wagon, sad C'Etait Gertrude: Two Comeiion. By 
> erconsin. 16mo, pp. 54. Henry Holt & Co. 


Ein Besuch bei Charles Dickens. Von Hans Christian 
Andersen ; with Hotes iy Wilhelm Bernhardt, Ph.D. 
16mo, pp. 62. t& Co. 25 cts. 








Little Journeys 


To the Homes of Good Men and Great. By Expert 
Hussarp. Illustrated. 16mo, printed on deckel- 
edged paper, gilt top, $1.75. 

“ The daintiest book of the year.” 

These delightful accounts of certain pilgrimages, 
made by Mr. Hubbard, have met with signal favor while 
in course of serial publication. They have now been 
made into a dainty book, with an attractive cover, de- 
signed by GzorGE WHARTON Epwarps, and have been 
illustrated with portraits on vellum paper (in photo- 
gravure, half tone, and etching) of George Eliot, Car- 
lyle, Victor Hugo, Dickens, Ruskin, Thackeray, Words- 
worth, Goldsmith, Shakespeare, Turner, Gladstone, and 
Swift. RS Ve 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third St., New York. 





A SUPERB GIFT TO OLD AND YOUNG. 


MRS. PEARY. 
MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. A Year Among Ice-fields 
and Eskimos. 


“ We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. Peary’s delight- 


CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., New York. 


THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booss. BAcK-womper maGazines. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


RARE BOOKS, ack amber: of Magusnes, Posters 
of wants to JOHN A. STERNE, 20 E. Adams 8t., Cmcaco. 


The Story of the Innumerable Company. 
By Davi Srarr Jorpan. Price 25 cents. Address: G. A. 

Cuiark, Stanford University, Cal. 

“A broad-minded man’s religion. . . . Should take rank among the 
claasics."’— Indianapolis Journal. 


THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 
Se ee ee ee 
standard works. New books en th Melle om 


beara text-books in foreign languages. Com- 
plete catalogues mailed free on demand. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
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The above are merely the con- 
articles of this number. 
to them there is 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS: 


JOHN SHERMAN’S STORY OF HIS OWN CAREER. 


President E. Benjamin Andrews makes an extended review of Senator Sherman’s notable forthcoming 
volume, “ Recollections of Forty Years in the House, Senate, and Cabinet,” and quotes from it through sixteen 
pages. Illustrated with many pictures of Senator Sherman and his surroundings. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH OF HERBERT SPENCER. 
; By One Wuo Knows Hmm. With a Noble Portrait. 


THE CARTOON IN POLITICS. 


A HISTORY OF THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN IN OUTLINE. 
By Rosert J. Frinrey. 
Mr. Finley groups together a score of the notable journalistic cartoons which were inspired by the just- 
ended New York campaign with such a chronological arrangement as, with his running comment, reeords in 
the most quaint and forcible way the salient events and personalities of the ante-election months. 


THE VENEZUELAN QUESTION. By W. L. Scruacs. 


AN INDIAN ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
the HIS RACE. By Smon Po-xa-con. 


A Hundred Valuable and Timely Illustrations. 


Ive prewntation of the B HOLIDAY pore 
pag nay THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Trial, for Five Months, 
CLES OF THE MONTH, and other 13 Astor Place, New York. $1.00. 





25 cts., 
At all News - stands. 





Yearly Subscription Price, 














Old South Leaflets on Puritanism. 


Seven new Leaflets have been added to the Old South Series, relating 
to English Puritanism and the Commonwealth: No. 58, Hooper’s 
Letters to Bullinger; 59, Sir John Eliot’s ‘‘ Apology for Soc- 
rates"’; 60, Ship-Money Papers; 61, Pym’s Speech against 
Strafford ; 62, Cromwell’s Second Speech ; 63, Milton's ‘‘ Free 
Commonwealth ’’; 64, Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. Several 
earlier leaflets relate to the same period, including Vane’s ‘‘ Healing 
Question,’’ the Petition of Rights, the Grand Remonstrance, 
the Scottish National Covenant, the Agreement of the Peo- 
ple, the Instrument of Government, and Cromwell's First 


Speech. 
All the leaflets contain full historical ard bibliographical notes. Price, 
5 cents a copy, $4.00 a hundred. Send for complete list. 
Directors of the OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING - HOUSE, BOSTON. 


ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literature. 


oe 
individuals and small classes through correspondence 
The Courses, prepared by S are carefully 
adapted to the wishes of members, who select their own 
subjects, being free to read for special purposes, genera! 
improvement, or pleasure. The best literature only is 
used; suggestions are made for papers, and no effort 
spared to make the Club of permanent value to its 
members. For particulars address, 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 











The Baby’s Opera. 

By Watrer Cranz. A Book of Old Rhymes with New 
Dresses. The music by the earliest masters. 56 beautiful 
illustrations. Printed in colors by Epmunp Evans. Size, 
7%x7\% inches. Bound in boards, with lithographed cover, 
$2.00. 


The Baby’s Bouquet. 

A Companion to the Baby Opera. A Fresh Bunch of Old 
Rhymes and Tunes with Music. Arranged and decorated 
by WatrErR Crane. 56 beautiful illustrations. Printed in 
colors by Epmunp Evans. Size, 744x7% inches. Bound in 
board, with lithographed cover, $2.00. 


Pan Pipes. 

A Book of Old Songs newly arranged and with accompani- 
ments. By Tueo. Mavzrats. Set to pictures by WALTER 
Crane. Engraved and printed in colors by Epmunp Evans. 
Oblong, 754x9% inches. Fancy board cover, $2.50. 


Baby’s Own A=sop. 

Being the Fables condensed in Rhyme, with Portable Morals. 
Pictorially printed by Watrzr Crane. Engraved and 
printed in colors by Epmunp Evans. Size, 744x7% inches. 
Bound in board, with lithographed cover, $2.00. 


George ‘Routledge & Sons, Limited, 


27-29 W. Twenty-third St., NEW YORK. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 

GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 axp 1889, 

His Celebrated Numbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
And bis other styles, may be bad of all dealers 
throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 


The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








THe STANDARD Btank Books. 
(For the Trade Only.) 

, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 

Educational, 


Ledger, suitable to all purposes — 
and Household uses. 


Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers, 





FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
101 & 103 Duane Street 
New Yor« Crry. 





IF YOU SEEK 


COMFORT, 


SAFETY, 
AND SPEED, 


IN TRAVELING, 


See that your ticket reads via the 
Popular 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


THE LINE FROM 


CHICAGO and the Northwest, 
TO 


CINCINNATI and the Southeast. 
ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, and all the West, 


TO 


CLEVELAND, and the East. 








M. E. INGALLS, President. 

E. 0. McCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager. 

D. B. MARTIN, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
Cincinnati, O. 





3 Golden Hours! 


THE EXPOSITION FLYER 


RUNS VIA THE 


QUEEN AND CRESCENT 
ROUTE 


I5 hours 


It is 3 hours quicker than any other train 
of any other line, Cincinnati to Atlanta. 

It is a superb palace of Pullmans and luxuri- 
ous day coaches. 

Also makes time Louisville fo Atlanta in 
15 hours. 

Low Rates to the great COTTON STATES 
EXPOSITION. 


W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., 
Cincinnati, Obio. 





Cincinnati to 
Atlanta. 





™ (SALIFORNIA 
IN 3 DAYS 


OVER 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


FROM 
CHICAGO 


The California Limited 

Is a new, strictly first-class Fast Train, Vesti- 
buled throughout, lighted by Pintsch gas, and 
running from Chicago to Los Angeles and San 
‘Diego in three days ; to San Francisco, in three 
and a balf days. 

Through Compartment and Palace Sleepers, 
Chair Cars, and “Dining Cars. 

The Chicago Limited leaves Ciicago at 6:00 
p. m., Kansas City at 9:10 a.m., and Denver 
at 4:00 p. m., daily. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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GRAND WINTER CRUISES 


BY THE MAGNIFICENT 


TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS STEAMERS 


OF THE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 


OR several years past the Hamburg-American Line has arranged cruises at certain seasons, 
placing at the disposal of travellers one of its floating palaces, and affording them all 

the comforts and luxuries of modern life. These cruises have become so popular with the 
American travelling public that the Company has made them a permanent feature of its service. 

























































THE FIRST CRUISE will be by the Twin-Screw Express Steamer FURST BISMARCK, 
Captain Albers, sailing from New York January 28, 1896, to MADEIRA, the MED- 
ITERRANEAN, and the ORIENT. 

Touching at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), Tunis, Alexandria (Cairo 
and Pyramids ), Jaffa (Jerusalem ), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, Messina, Palermo, Naples, 
Genoa, and return to New York. 

The cruise from New York to the Orient and return to New York will occupy about ten weeks. Pas- 
sengers desiring to prolong their stay in Europe before returning to America may leave the excursion 
upon touching at Genoa the second time and take any one of the Hamburg-American Line’s Express 
Steamers from Hamburg, Southampton, or Cherbourg, to New York, up to August 1, 1896. 

Ever since the childhood of the human race the Mediterranean coasts have played the most important 
part in the history of advancing civilization. Greece has bequeathed to us her precious legacy of art and 
poetry, Rome has given us her grand representatives of patriotism and statecraft, Egypt has filled our 

souls with thrills of awe and wonderment, the Holy Land has inspired us with lofty sentiments and relig- 
ious fervor. All along the blue Mediterranean Sea we find the indelible imprints of man’s past, the glo- 
rious monuments of antiquity. The whole scenery of ancient history unrolls before our eyes, not in artistic 
reproduction, but in all its realistic grandeur and glory. The memories of such a trip, the sights of the 
scenery of the most remarkable events of man’s history, will remain for a lifetime in the soul of every 
beholder. 


THE SECOND CRUISE will be by the Twin-Screw Express Steamer COLUMBIA, Cap- 
tain Vogelgesang, sailing from New York January 25, 1896, to the WEST INDIES 
and the SPANISH MAIN. 

The Itinerary will be: From New York and Old Point Comfort to Port au Prince (Hayti), May- 
aguez (Porto Rico), St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, 
Trinidad, La Guayra (for Caracas) and Puerto Cabello ( Venezuela), Kingston (Jamaica), Havana, 
Key West, Old Point Comfort, and New York. 

This tour lasts about four and a half weeks, and offers American tourists a most attractive and com- 
fortable means of escaping the bitter blasts of our rigorous Northern winters. 

A glance at the itinerary suggests at once tales of romance and adventure, recalling many a famous 
exploit of dead-and-gone worthies. But it also presents to the mind a vista of smooth seas and lovely 
palm-covered beaches, of beautiful scenery and strange peoples, offering an ever-varying and inexhaustible 
fund of novelty to divert the mind and charm the senses. In cruising from port to port in these en- 

chanted seas, among verdant and flower-clothed islands, nature is seen in her brightest and most beautiful 
¥ mood, and life in the tropics at its best. It would be difficult, indeed, to imagine any attribute of an 
ideal winter resort not found among these “ Fortunate Isles.” 
CABLE CONNECTION WITH ALL PORTS TOUCHED ON THIS CRUISE. 








&@> THE TIME AT EACH PORT IS AMPLY SUFFICIENT TO VISIT ALL PLACES OF INTEREST. 
For further particulars, descriptive pamphlet, rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG --AMERICAN LINE. 


NEW YORK: 37 Broadway. CHICAGO: 125 La Salle Street. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ New Books. 








THE RED REPUBLIC. 


A Romance of the Commune. By Rosert W. Cuampers, author of “The King in Yellow,” etc., etc. 
12mo, with a cover design by the author, $1.25. 





THE BRITISH BARBARIANS. 
A Hill-top Novel. By Grant ALLEN, author of “ The 
Tents of Shem,” ete. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A copyrighted American 
by the author of “ The Woman Who Did.” 


SKETCHES FROM CONCORD AND 
APPLEDORE. 

Being Accounts of Concord Thirty Years Ago, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Louisa M. Alcott, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Matthew Arnold, David A. Wasson, Wen- 
dell Phillips, A ore and its Visitors, John Green- 
leaf Whittier. By Franx Preston STEARNS, author 
of “The Life of Tintoretto,” ete. S8vo, ornamental, 


M 
Thaxter, David A. Wasson, etc. 


PAUL THE TRAVELLER 

Anp THe Roman Citizen. By Prof. W. M. Ramsay, 
author of “The Church in the Roman Empire,” ete. 
12mo, with maps and plans. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

By Montacvue Burrows, Chichele Professor of Mod- 
ern Hi in the University of Oxford. 8vo, cloth, 
$3.00. Nearly Ready. 


RENAISSANCE STUDIES. 
By Vernow Lex. Authorized edition for the United 
States. 8vo, cloth. 





HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 

Relating to all Ages and Nations, for Universal Refer- 
ence. Comprehending remarkable Occurrences, An- 
cient and Modern, the Foundation, Laws, and Gov- 
ernments of Countries—Their Progress in Arts, Sci- 
ence, and Literature—Their Achievements in Arms, 
and their Civil, Military, Religious, and Philanthropic 
Institutions. Twenty-first edition. Edited by Ben- 
JAMIN VINCENT. In one thick 8vo volume, pp. 1200, 
$6.00; half russia, $9.00. 


THE SECRET OF MANKIND. 

With some Singular Hints Gathered in the Elsewheres, 
or After-Life; from Certain Prominent Personages: 
as also some brief account of the Planet Mercury and 
its institutions. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


POETRY OF PATHOS AND DELIGHT. 

By Coventry Patmore. Passages selected by ALIcE 
Mrynett. With a it after the painting by 
Sargent. 12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.75. 


This vol made under the editor’s 

language, FY AK hy ea = 
~ ‘oO sorrow, 

human and to which all real has 


access, but which this poetry touches so close as to be min- 
gled with them and changed into them.” 


THE PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
CONFUCIUS. 
An Eastern Every-Day Book. Quotations from the 
Chinese Classics for Each Day in the Year. Com- 
iled by Foster H. Jentnes. With preface by Hon. 
m Kwance Sou, Minister of Justice to his Majesty, 
the King of Korea. 16mo,, ornamental cloth, $1.00. 


MIMOSA LEAVES. 

Poems by Grace Dento LitcuFIExp, author of “ Only 
an Incident,” “Knights of the Black Forest,” etc. 
Ornamental headpieces and initials by Hexen M. 
ARMSTRONG. 16mo, ornamental cloth, in box, $1.50. 


POETS’ DOGS. 
Poems by Various Authors. Selected and arranged by 
ExizaBeTH RICHARDSON. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


FACT AND FANCY. 

Humorous Poems. By “Curr Jones.” 8vo, buckram 
cloth, with pron ae 
* A selection of witty Semerets pectes osting with a 

wide range of sub} and all marked by an ease of poetic 

expression and of = nae te humor.”’ 7 

PORTRAIT CATALOGUE. 

A new catalogue of standard books published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. With 92 half- 
tone portraits of certain of their more noteworthy 
authors and with references to 1000 books. 8vo, or- 
namental cover, pp. 108. By mail, prepaid, 10 cents. 





THE ABOVE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 27 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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